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After try 


heat and light, the Rev. John 
Purnell uses a wrench on the 


electricity meters. “I warned 
him that I would go back to 
the buildings and break the 
locks,” he later said. “I did 
it because I don’t see how the 
city could leave forty families 
_ to suffer in a cold, dark house 
because the landlord is a 


scofflaw.” 


unsuccessfully to 
convince a public utilities 
company official to restore 


stricken building’s gas and 


i 


A Crusading Curate Turns 


re 


e Heat — and Light nrc gee ta 


) hundred Puerto Ricans on New York City’s upper that until the landlord paid his bill. they could do nothing. 
t Side huddled five and six in a room without heat or The landlord could not be found. And so the twenty-eight- 


ricity for over thirty bitterly cold hours this past year-old curate of the Episcopal Church of St. Matthew 
ng. and St. Timothy, the Rev. John R. Purnell, restored the 
1e Health and Buildings department said the problem services by smashing locks on the gas meter valve and 


not in their jurisdiction. Public utilities workers said fuse box with a hacksaw, hammer, and wrench. 
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BEFORE he went to court, Father Purnell armed himself 


with long lists of other Mrs. Olga Gonzales 


(center), surrounded by her many children, complained about 


grievances. 


leaking pipes and garbage stacked several feet high in the 
hallways. “And why are the rats allowed to bite my children?” 
she asked. When Father Purnell came to the West Highty- 
fourth Street parish two years ago, such questions (and what- 
ever answers could be found) were already a part of the 
church’s The Rev. 


charge since 1956, had found his would-be parishioners living 


routine. James A, Gusweller, priest-in- 


under an all-pervasive system of exploitation and graft. At 
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the bottom of the social scale, confused by the comple 
of a new life and language, the Puerto Ricans were bewil 
rather than outraged at the terrible overcrowding, the € 
“Why they asked 
young priest made it his business to find out. He disee 


tant rents, must we live so poor?” 
that the “slum lords,” as owners and managers of the de 
rating brownstones are called, often make as much money 
a year’s rent as the building itself is worth. He learnes 
building inspectors accept regular pay-offs, that proven 

tions of housing codes are punished by small fines and se 


threat. For weeks, he studied housing laws and Rent 
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n regulations and forms. Then he felt ready, His | 
in the church offices opened the summer of 1996 
Such powerful and 


the Puerto Ricans were skeptical 
listen; they didn’t dare complain 


ry men would never 


later, with Father Gusweller’s dynam 


few months 
ig, the Puerto Ricans on the upper West Side 
lords began when «a 


dtd com 


Open war against the slum 
1 Hoffman refused to turn on the furnace of a run-down 
two hundred tenants. He ignored 


suffering trom 


stone housing 
the fact that children were 


ls, despite 
December nights, Father Gus 


ure during the freesin 
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TALK before the court convened was heated. Reporter Woody Klein of the New York World Telegram and 
Sun (above, left) hears one of the landlords threatening eviction of all forty families involved for alleged 
non-payment of rent. One of the tenants who came as a witness (below, right) watches the battle of 
tongues before joining his fellow tenants in a solid block behind Father Purnell in court (above, right). 
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THE hearing was a hands-down victory for Father Purnell and his flock. The jud; 

leveling heavy fines on the buildings’ owners and ordering immediate payment of the 
and light bill, recommended a proceeding in the N. Y. Supreme Court to dissolve th 

ration owning the building entirely. As a direct result of testimony given by Father Purnell 
and supported by his several dozen witnesses, the slum lords were called several 
times tn the following weeks to answer charges of multiple-dwelling law viol and rat 
infestation charges. And finally, the State Rent Commission overruled any 

by reducing rents in the defendents’ buildings to $1.00 per room per month 


church’s parishioners after Sunday services. Father Gusweller can testify that it was not 

hurch of St. Matthew 
and St. Timothy has had its trials. Occasionally, old wounds still ache. But somehow, the 
battles for safe, decent housing have accomplished much more than their immediate pur- 
pose. The struggles together within the parish for @ common cause are pulling language 
and color barriers down one by one. More than being Puerto Rican or non-Puerto Rican, 


new parishioner or old parishioner, these people are neighbors. 


: 


nnn REnRE EERE 


PROVIDING FOR THE CHURCH'S 
FUTURE . .. YOUR CONCERN AND OURS 


St. John’s, Dickinson, N. D. 


St. John’s Church, Dickinson, N.D., 
the only Episcopal Church in an area 
larger than the State of New Jersey, 
had been hampered in its development. 
The old church, dating back to 1891, 
had served its time and had become 
very dilapidated, and there were no 
Church School or parish hall facilities. 

Under the direction of an able and 
energetic young Vicar, efforts were 
made to erect a new church. The cost 
was met by local contributions; sale 
of the old property; special gifts; and 
a loan from the American Church 
Building Fund Commission. 

Today, the fine new building is proy- 
ing a key factor as St. John’s Parish 
goes forward in service. 

2th Ri Se 


In its almost eighty years of active 
service, the American Church Building 
Fund has extended financial assistance 
in over three thousand’ five hundred 
cases throughout the Church at home 
and overseas. 

The Commission’s present resources 
can meet but a small fraction of re- 
quests for loans 


building urgently 


sought by growing congregations. 
Gifts, offerings and legacies are greatly 
needed to expand this service. Won’t 
you help increase these resources ? 
ge 


Please address all communications to 


AMERICAN 
CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION, INC. 


170 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


FOR 
YOUR 
INFORMATION 


‘THE cover takes us to one of the 
world’s great natural wonders, and 
a most beautiful outdoor “chapel”: 
Grand Canyon National Park, Ari- 
zona, and the “Shrine of the Ages.” 
In recent years Grand Canyon and 
nearly thirty other national parks 
have provided services of worship 
for summer visitors led by volunteer 
seminarians and college students. 
The volunteers, who come from the 
Episcopal Church and several other 
communions, also hold down full- 
time park jobs. Pages 12 and 13 
contain further information about 
summer services for travelers. 


Speaking of summer, THE EpPIs- 
COPALIAN will be on full schedule all 
year ‘round and will have both July 
and August issues this year, as do 
most national magazines. Have a 
grand vacation. Remember that the 
Church is near you somewhere every 
day in the year. And please drive 
with care. 


Circulation continues to grow 
steadily even after the exciting spurt 
in late March and April. We wel- 
come our new colleagues—the parish 
representatives. We are grateful to 
all of you who have declared your 
willingness to serve the Church by 
working with us. If we are to make 
THE EPISCOPALIAN an extension of 
the Church into the home like the 
parish bulletin and the diocesan 
journal, you will do most to make it 
possible. We are counting on you. 


Thank you for the scores of com- 
mendatory letters which we have re- 
ceived so far from every part of the 
nation, And thank you also for the 
thousands of words of advice (most 
positive, some otherwise), which we 
have studied. With no full-time 
secretaries, we have been a bit hard 


put to return your kindnesses, Y« 
be hearing from us yet. 


We are honored once more to 
nounce additional charter meml 
of the Parish Plan. These churc 
have subscribed for all of their ¢ 
tributing families at $2.00 per f 
ily subscription per year. The mi 
zines are all delivered directly 
the homes. The churches inclt 
Ascension, Bradford, Pa. (the F 
Alanson C. Davis, rector), 410 ¢ 
municants; St. Uriel the Archan 
Sea Girt, N. J.: (the Rev, Cg 
Raymond H. Miller, rector), 
communicants; St. Augustine, L 
ville, Ind. (the Rev. Canon Rees 
Thornton, priest-in-charge), 62 ¢ 
municants; Good Shepherd, 
Louis, Mo. (the Rev. Claudius Mi 
rector), 131 communicants; 
John, Marlin, Tex., (the Rev. Pl 
M. P. Leach, rector), 212 comm 
cants; St. Paul, Federal Point, 
(the Rev. James H. Taylor), 
communicants; St. Paul, Clarem 
Okla., (the Rev. E. H. Eckel), 
communicants. 


For those of you who would 
to know more about the diffi 
inner-city ministry of clergy like 
Rev. John Purnell, page 2, we 
ommend the reading of Shepher 
the Streets by continued on pag 
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For Your Information 


continued from page 8 


Support From The Past 


John Ehle (William Sloane As 
ates, New York, $4.). 

Our World at Work, page | 
the work of a busy American bi 
now serving in an important 
post abroad. He is, of course, 
Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., 
executive officer of the Ang 
Communion and bishop-in-chars 
Episcopal churches in Eu 
Bishop Bayne began his new as 
ments in January after serving 
thirteen years as Bishop of Olyn 
Washington. 
DIRECTORY C. S. Lewis, the great Ang 
writer, appears in our pages wit 
third of his Four Loves—Eros) 


Be greater part of the cost of educating the students in 
our seminaries comes from gifts of those who have gone be- 
fore. To insure the quality of training for future genera- 
tions, the Church’s seminaries look to the Churchmen and 
Churchwomen of today. 

Remember the seminaries annually, on Theological Edu- 
cation Sunday and for the future, in your will. The Deans 
of the seminaries will gladly furnish additional information 
and the proper forms for a bequest. 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut; Bexley Hall, the Divinity 
School of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phil- page 26. This article is part 
adelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, book, The Four Loves, which 
Massachusetts; Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas fe biskedan Jul ee 
The General Theological Seminary, New York City; Nashotah House, Nashotah, De PuUolisned’ in) JULY by Har 
Wisconsin; Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia; Brace and Company. 

School of Theology of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee; Sea- 
bury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois. Dorothy Boyle Huyck, show: 


low at right with husband Ear 
daughters Heather Ann and F& 
is a graduate of Carleton Co 
She worked for the Departmes 
i oe State for five years before the a 
The Upper Room of Heather Ann. Her husband 
cordially invites you assistant professor of sociolog 
to visit “ 
The Upper Room Chapel 
in Nashville 
on your vacation trip 


An Invitation 


= : aH eS : 
REC K er 


: 


Here you will see the poly- 
chrome wood carving of 
Leonardo Da Vinci's “The 
Last Supper,” the beautiful 
Pentecost window, an out- 
standing devotional library 
and religious museum, Last Phe 
year over 40,000 people from the University of Colorado last 


SN 


You are ‘hoo invited te take a copy of 4 
tee Sly Sugar nut the Uppes all 50 states and 65 foreign and is now in the office of 
| Room with you on your vacntion, 1 countries visited the Chapel. Secretary of the Departmer 
“that you may continue uninterrupted | Px Health, Education and Welfa 
use of this daily devotional guide dur- Washington, D.C. The family 


y ing the vacation season, If you do not great camping enthusiasts, as 
_ have a standing (group) order or per- Univer OOM can tell from reading the artic 
_ Sonal subscription, send in your order the next page. Dorothy and Ea 
now to start with the July-August The world’s mont widely used communicants at St. Mary’s, 4% 
_ pumber, Ten or more copies to one daily devotional guide ton. Va.:: but at. present ; 
_ address, 7¢ per copy. Individual yearly 37 Editions ~ 31 Languages Dy) Bay) ONS Ot Ee 


: [dain eons $i thse yeas “4000 Gvadd Kience | Wud eee quently attend all Saints Chur 
L Chevy Chase, Md. 
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Sundays Happen 


in Summertime, Too 


Do you look for a church or chapel when you are away on vacation? 


This family does—with enlightening, and often amusing results. 


THINK we're in the company by DOROTHY BOYLE HUYCK 
of a dead churchmouse,’ my 
band whispered, eyeing a none- 
-remote shadowed form on_ the 
mx. We'd made a mid-week journey 
g a backroad and had entered a 
vy in a rustic, ancient Anglican 
pel in Northern Ontario, a place 
quiet dignity and, apparently, an 
Nn quieter churchmouse, Finishing 
meditations somewhat rapidly, 
gathered up the baby, whose wan- 
ings toward the altar threatened 
encounter with the animal, and 
Iked up the experience as a new 
> among our visits to churches 
y from home. 
ike many other mobile Episco- 
dans, we have followed the familiar 
. White, and blue signs to churches 
missions near highways from 
st to coast. We've found that a 
tain continuity of religious experi- 
2¢ proceeds from attending Holy 
mmunion or Morning Prayer in 
tishes of every description. And 
S$ is not just a matter of being com- 
‘ted in a strange location by a 


uton Parish church in Williamsburg, Va., attracts tourists 
Year through. Completed about 1715, it is the oldest 
iscopal church in continuous use in the United States. 
bell heralded repeal of the Stamp Act, Cornwallis’ 
tender at Yorktown, and peace with the British in 1783. 
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Sundays 
Happen in Summertime, 


continued 


Too 


familiar liturgy. This feeling of con- 
tinuity flows trom a continuing reali- 
zation of the Holy Spirit's presence 
“at all times and in all places” where 
Christians gather to worship. 

We've iearned not to be apologetic 
about taking our youngsters into new 
Sunday schoois and church nurseries 
as we travel. Our not-overly-pious 
offspring have consistently been wel- 
comed and their religious training in 
our home parish subtly but distinctly 
enriched by their participation in 
services and classes elsewhere. 


Worship Services Planned for National Parks 


This summer, college and seminary volunteers will carry on a program 
of interdenominational worship services and church school classes in 


the following national park areas: 


Big Bend National Park 
Texas 

Black Hills Area 
South Dakota 

Blue Ridge Parkway 
North Carolina 

Bryce Canyon National Park 


Utah 
Crater Lake National Park 
Oregon 
Death Valley National 
Monument 


California 

Devils Postpile National 

Monument 
California 

Everglades National Park 
Florida 

Glacier National Park 
Montana 

Grand Canyon National Park 
(North Rim), Arizona 

Grand Canyon National Park 
(South Rim), Arizona 

Grand Teton National Park 
Wyoming 

Isle Royale National Park 
Michigan 

King’s Canyon National Park 
California 

Lassen Volcanic National Park 
California 


Mesa Verde National Park 
Colorado 

Mount Hood National Forest 
Oregon 

Mount McKinley National Park 
Alaska 


Mount Rainier National Park 
Washington 

Mount Rushmore National 

Memorial 
South Dakota 

Olympic National Park 
Washington 

Oregon Cayes National 

Monument 
Oregon 

Rocky Mountain National Park 
Colorado 

Sequoia National Park 
California 

Shadow Mountain National 

Recreation Area 
Colorado 

Shenandoah National Park 
Virginia 

Yellowstone National Park 
Wyoming 


Yosemite National Park 
California 

Zion National Park 
Utah 


ee 


In some instances, of course, 
church schools are not open durin 
the summer tourist season and par 
ents may be reluctant to take sma 
children to regular church services 
We've debated this point on variou 
occasions and generally decided t 
attend as a family. 

Consequently there must be sev 
eral rectors and a lay reader or tw 
at widely distant points across th 
country who vividly recall a sma 
girl who persisted in Indian warblin 
at strategic points during the sermon 
Our apologies on such occasions wer 
usually answered by something like 
“T long ago learned to preach ove 
the voices of small children, and, be: 
sides, we're always delighted to hav 
visitors.” 

Supplied with a favorite doll 
pencil and paper, and interested b 
new surroundings, almost any youn) 
tourist can be taken to church ans 
happily accepted by clergy and cor 
gregation alike. The presence © 
young children admittedly may dis 
tract parents somewhat—such as t 
service through which our younge® 
persisted in lying quietly but total! 
prone on the cold, stone floor of tk 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine— 
but in most instances these distra’ 
tions are balanced by the real joy « 
worshipping together as a family. 

We suspect that children accu 
tomed to one form of service at hon 
may well enjoy visiting church 
where the liturgy is varied. Thus, 
child who normally attends “Sund: 
Mass” will be interested in participa 
ing in the quiet beauty of Morni» 
Prayer, and the youngster acct: 
tomed to Morning Prayer will find t- 
choral Eucharist celebrated elsewhe 
an impressive service. 

A‘ discussion of incense which, 
effect, introduced our five-year-old 
the rich variations in liturgical we 
ship in the Anglican Communi¢ 
grew out of her frank remark, “I ly 
to visit Granddaddy’s church— 
smells so pretty.” As our travels ha 
taken us to other parishes where 4 
order of service differs from our ow 
we find her comments indicate gro 
ing awareness of this rich breadth 
worship and an increasing appre 
tion of it. 
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e family with an established pat- 
of churchgoing away from home 
on an occasional Sunday find 
usual The Episcopal Church 
comes You sign noticeably ab- 
§ A Pennsylvania region well pop- 
ed by Mennonites or Brethren, 
oredominately Mormon towns of 
1, or those areas where the Epis- 
il church has yet to establish con- 
ations provide opportunities for 
®hipping with other Christians and 
,ffon-the-spot study of comparative 
ion. The welcome extended to 
,Btioning families is scarcely con- 
,f1 to Episcopal churches; parents 
children alike will find joining in 
fer with those of other commu- 
‘Ss a rewarding experience. 

oving the byways better than the 
vr highways, our family not in- 
uently finds itself totally remote 
1 a church of any description on 
ygday mornings. Then, too, it’s not 
itys possible to co-ordinate travel 
§-tables with scheduled worship 
jices at the nearest church. 


dks Ministry only a few miles 
ftook the Prayer Book from the 
‘Pe department of the car. Our 
ate devotions that day centered 
nd the Benedicite, a canticle 
derfully appropriate for travelers. 
Sang it to the accompaniment of 
-blown pines, albeit with greater 
7 than harmony. 

j hat glove compartment Prayer 
kk has provided us with a con- 
trable variety of services in im- 
fvised ‘“‘chapels.”’ Not the least of 
e was Evening Prayer read by a 
fern beside a quiet lake in Canada, 
jpplete with a colorful display of 
thern lights as a backdrop for our 
ship. 

finally, may we assure fellow tour- 
who would like to share our 
rches that today’s church mice are 
and far between. You will have 


in Ontario. Vacation visits to 
churches and missions offer in- 
a very real sense of discovery 
Spiritual refreshment. 4 
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Here are a few of the many Episcopal churches 
and chapels that attract summer travelers 


ARIZONA: At historic Fort Defiance, about thirty miles from Gallup, 
N.M., on Route 68, the Church of the Good Shepherd's program for the 
Navajo includes a home for children attending public school, community 
recreation, and a summer service project for college students, 


CALIFORNIA: A church on wheels is in the Paso-Robles fields at the 
junction of US 101 and State Route 41, about thirty miles north of San Luis 
Obispo. Another church on wheels, known as St, Christopher's Wayside 
Cathedral, is in the Los Angeles area (for further information write to 
Diocese of Los Angeles, 617 West 4th Street, Los Angeles 17, Calit,), 


Hundreds of visitors are attracted each summer to the outdoor ehapel 
at Camp Porter, Tahoe City, On Route 89, fourteen miles south of US 40, 
Camp Porter is the conference center of the Diocese of Sacramento, 


Camp San Joaquin, in Sequoia National Park, is the San Joaquin Mise 
sionary District’s conference center. For directions to get there, write to 
District Office, 1617 North Hunter St., Stockton 4, Calif, 


IDAHO: A rural church and community center at isolated Salmon, Idaho, 
provides services for visitors to Salmon National Forest, It is on US 93, 


On Payette Lake, in the heart of the Rockies, the Missionary District of 
Idaho maintains a conference center, Open in summer, it is at MeCall, on 
Route 15, about eighty miles north of Boise. 


From the pier at Coeur d’Alene, on US 10, a boat carries visitors to the 
Coeur d’Alene conference center of the Spokane Missionary Distriet (whieh 
includes northern Idaho). The cost is nominal, and the round trip can be 
made in one day. 


KENTUCKY: The point where Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia meet 
falls within the field training area for seminarians of the Theological School 
of Kentucky. In charge of the mountain missions in Bell, Harlan, and Som 
erset Counties is the Rev. F. W. Kephart, 131 Edgewood Street, Middles- 
boro (on US 25E) who can provide further information, 


MINNESOTA: At Naytahwaush, in Minnesota’s lake region, is Samuel 
Memorial Mission. It is reached from Mahnomen (on US 59) by driving 
east sixteen miles, then south about four miles to Naytahwaush, 


The only church in a small Sioux community, the Bishop Whipple Me 
morial Mission (St. Cornelia’s Church) lies about two miles southeast across 
the Minnesota River from Morton (on US 71). 


WASHINGTON STATE: Ephrata, a brand-new city in the Columbia 
River Basin, near the Grand Coulee Dam, was open country only ten years 
ago. St. John’s Church, Ephrata (State Routes 7 and 116), was mude pos- 
sible by the Church School Missionary Offering of 1956, 


WISCONSIN: Church of the Holy Apostles, Oneida, is the oldest of 
the Church’s Indian missions and the first church consecrated in the Northe 
west Territory (1873). It is a few miles west of Green Bay on Route 54, 


WYOMING: The chapel at Ethete uses Indian symbolism in its decora: 
tion and is known as Our Father's House, Part of St. Michael's Mission to 
the Arapaho tribe, it is situated a few miles from Wind River on a side 
road. From Riverton, it can be reached from US 26 just beyond Kinnear, 


Our 
World 


Work 


by STEPHEN F. BAYNE, Jr. 


If we Christians are to serve continents in revolution, we nm 
give our best at the start. Part of our preparation for this effort is 


understanding of work and its worth to others as well as oursely 


HE symbol for half the world is balanced by its burdens before 

the man with the balancing rod. behind. 
) He is the symbol of much, perhaps Sometimes the burdens are g 
most, of the world’s struggle for a baskets of fruit, sometimes load 
better life. He is ubiquitous in Asia, fish, sometimes wood or gravel 
the spry, lithe, little man (or woman, sacks of cement. They are not |)| 
for there is not much to choose here), loads; most of us Western men cu 
traveling along the side of the road hardly lift them. Yet the bus 
with the bamboo rod on his shoulder, bearers sashay down the road niry 
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hough. Indeed the rod—the badge 
their servitude—is a loved and 
erished possession, and when the 
varers stop for a drink or a breath 
a sleep, they do not fail to rub their 
d and staff with affectionate con- 
smn and no little pride. 

I think it is this last which most af- 
onts the American. That there 
sould be such toil, and that a man 
‘ust sometime needs be a pack ani- 
al, may be a harsh necessity. But 
at a man should seem even proud 
‘the emblem of this toil—that a 
an should make a friend of this 
mbolic enemy of his manly dignity 
-this causes this American, at any 
ite, to think twice about work and 
hat God thinks of it and what men 
1ould think of it and do about it. 


It isn’t simply a matter of hard 
ork. Hard work hurts nobody, and 
ere is little danger of our Western 
ay of life being ground to powder 
der the weight of such menial, daily 
vil. Indeed, there must be a sort of 
itisfaction about the vast amount of 
Yanual labor which is most of the 
yorld’s everyday diet. There are few 
dys in life greater than that of having 
measurable task—one with a be- 
inning and an end—which it is pos- 
ble to finish at the end of the day, 
nd possible to see in its finished 
3m, and possible to judge with some 
easure of comparative justice. 

These elements are precisely what 
3 lacking from much of our Western 
ork. We have found machines to do 
he easily measurable tasks, and in 
0 doing have left for ourselves the 
nOst,.intangible and immeasurable 
esponsibilities, until the besetting 
oblem of our half of the world is 
Ow to go to bed at night and not lie 
hwake wondering what one really has 
ccomplished, if anything, and what 
t was worth. Callouses are better 
han ulcers. The man with the bal- 
cing rod has it all over us, in this 
fespect, and we know it. 


_ Nor is it simply a matter of West- 
ern luxuriousness in having the ma- 
fhinery which liberates the men from 
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menial labor. Such luxuriousness in- 
deed we have, in increasing measure. 
But all too often it has meant the fob- 
bing-off of men into unimportant and 


unproductive occupations, easier, no | 


doubt, than the immemorial daily toil 
once was, but again lacking in the 
immemorial satisfactions. While it is 
true that, in most of the world, man- 
power is wastefully poured out, there 
is still an abiding sense of person-to- 
person usefulness, and of usefulness 
to the society which depends, how- 
ever wastefully, on the work of many 
men’s hands for its existence. 

It is difficult for Westerners— 
Americans particularly—to commu- 
nicate with Orientals about work. For 
that matter, there is not a little diffi- 
culty in Westerners communicating 
with one another ‘about it. The fear 
of putting a man out of work, of sup- 
planting his honest toil with a soul- 
less machine, is not unknown even in 
our sophisticated, technical society; 
and it is far better known in Europe. 

In Asia and Africa, this fear is still 
so remote, because of the technologi- 
cal lag, as to be negligible. Yet in 
Asia and Africa one sees most clearly 
the persistence of ancient stereotypes 
of the inescapable burden of toil and 
the inescapable collision of those 
stereotypes with the newer ones of 
emancipation from such drudgery al- 
together. This collision, with all its 
religious and social and philosophical 
side effects, is worth a moment’s 
thought. 


Our American sense of shock at 
the symbolic man with the balancing 
rod is a complicated thing. Part of it 
is the moral confusion any thinking 
Westerner discovers when he en- 
counters the pay scales of most of the 
Orient. Americans, for example, grow 
rapturous about the “marvelous shop- 
ping” to be done in Hong Kong. And 
it is marvelous. Hong Kong is the best 
place in the world, my sailor son told 
me, “to go broke saving money.” 
Clothing is incredibly inexpensive, 
and made-to-order suits are done with 
incredible speed. Of course this de- 
lights tourists. But anybody out of 
kindergarten soon discovers the gi- 


gantic mountain of poverty which 
supports this glittering bazaar. The 
swift and inexpensive tailoring is 
only possible because men are willing 
to work fifteen hours a day for about 
two dollars (U. S.) a day. Willing? 


_ They would die without it. It is the 


only promise and hope they know. 

Is it then a Christian witness nor to 
buy? Should Christians protest against 
this kind of exploitation? It it not 
rather a means of distributing the op- 
portunity to eat and sleep as widely 
as possible in that teeming city? 

These are some of the questions 
which any moral judgment must sift, 
and, as I say, no thoughtful American 
fails to ask them of himself. As in 
Hong Kong, so in Japan, where I 
watched girls tying trout flies for a 
dollar and twenty cents per ten hour 
day. So in Singapore, so in India, so 
in most of the burgeoning and. strain- 
ing economies of the East. 


Christians of the West must cope 
with this, and cope with it with far 
greater thoughtfulness than simply to 
delight or grumble at the cheap for- 
eign products which invade American 
markets. This is far more than merely 
a financial problem to be solved by 
adjustments in tariff walls or what- 
ever. It is a problem in the value of 
human life and work. This is why I 
say the man with the balancing rod is 
both symbol and affront to us. 

The two questions—one economic, 
one theological—are inescapably con- 
nected. They are almost two sides of 
the same coin. A theology, a philoso- 
phy of life, breeds a certain attitude 
toward all human activities and their 
values, such as work. And therefore, 
the search for a new attitude toward 
human values must at least be ac- 
companied by, or reflect, a changed 
theology as well. 

This is part of the spiritual prob- 
lem of the Orient (and not only the 
Orient); I think. At this point in his- 
tory, the new nations are fighting with 
tremendous and moving energy for a 
greater dignity and grace for their 
people among all the nations of the 
world. Often they seem to be waging 
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that fight unaware that one cannot put 
new wine into old wineskins. There 
must be a new faith to support and 
uphold a new manner of life. 


Work is an example of this. You 
will not change a pattern of work. 
You will not move from a culture in 
which human labor is a cheap and ex- 
pendable commodity into a new cul- 
ture which puts human values above 
mere horsepower unless you also 
move from a theology that is content 
with human cheapness and degrada- 
tion to another one that is impatient 
of anything except the highest and 
the best for man. 

Obviously this is not all there is to 
the problem. A human society is an 
intensely complicated thing, and it 
will not be changed overnight simply 
because a lot of people get converted 
to a new faith. 

The cheapness of human labor goes 
along with a bountiful supply of it, 
and therefore problems of over-popu- 
lation are inescapably connected with 
problems of work. The highly com- 
petitive nature of our world economy 
decrees in its turn that this is a buy- 
ers’ market, and therefore those who 
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would compete successfully must be 
prepared to pay a price for that suc- 
cess. The whole texture of a society, 
the way we are educated and what we 
are educated for, affects profoundly 
the manner of our life. It would be 
idle to expect to transform a work 
pattern in a day and still leave the 
men and women who have grown up 
within that work pattern unchanged. 
The remaking of so basic a social pat- 
tern as that of work must involve al- 
most unimaginable complications in 
every Other field of life. 

Nevertheless, you cannot pour new 
wine into old wineskins. You cannot 
make bricks without straw. And in 
this present case, the bricks needed 
for the social and economic order so 
ardently wished for and fought for 
cannot be made without the tough 
fibres of a new faith, to give cohesive- 
ness and strength. 

Here the Westerner must walk 
warily. It is easy for us, out of the 
richness of our own economic society, 
to pity the underdeveloped nations of 
the world, to say to them that they 
should release men and women from 
this grinding bondage to menial work 
which could be done so much more 
easily and efficiently by machines. Of 
course it can; and of course we have 
gone a long way in the achieving of 
such freedom for our own peoples; 
and of course others know it. 

But of what possible usefulness is 
it to say to the Orient: “You should 
be like America or England.” Start- 
ing where they are, they could not be. 
They ought not be. We do not help 
them merely by pitying them for not 
having what we have, after the cen- 
turies of our industrial revolution. In- 
deed, we should hope that they may 
have much more than we, by profiting 
from our mistakes and our sins. Our 
motto must be “Silver and gold have 
I none, but what I have I give thee. 
In the name of Jesus of Nazareth... .” 


The central missionary task in the 
“underdeveloped” continents must 
have a lot to do with work and its 
meaning. The missionary American— 
clerical or lay—has a much more 
complicated witness to bear than sim- 


ply airy generalities about what it 
like in the U.S.A., or what it so 
times will be like in Heaven. 

He must bear witness, first of a 
to the Christian doctrine of man, 2 
of work, in order to help lay 


nilly. If this society is to gain from 
older ones, and to build a better li 
for people set free from the anciey 
pain and hazards of life, it must hay 
the best we have at the start. Thi 
best is the deep faith in Creation ar 
the Incarnate God which has given 
in the West the only wisdom we ha 
about the size and value of a humg| 
being. : 

But the missionary American mul 
do more than this. He must al® 
identify himself and his Church ful 
with the new societies. If he is © 
avoid seeming to preach Westernisr) 
to them from outside or to steer cle: 
of the danger of pure irrelevance, }) 
must be willing to stick with 
people in mind and heart as well © 
body. 


New solutions must be found, ne 
ways improvised, if the new societi 
are to be successful and bring w 
they promise of freedom and the pu 
suit of happiness. Here is where t? 
missionary American can only ple 
his true part, to the degree to whi 
he will make his own the practics 
day-by-day problems with which F 
people are wrestling. 

Over-population, the use of t 
land, literacy, wage scales, technic 
education, the place of wom» 
in polygamous societies, leadersh 
training—these and the like are t 
focal points for missionary witness. 

What a blessing it is to tra» 
through these troubled areas of t 
world and find so many men ay 
women representing us as missi@ 
aries who are not only devoted av 
holy people, but are as well though 
ful people, fully identified with the 
societies, who are making their ow 
the many extraodinarily complex a‘ 
strangely moving problems of peop’ 
who are leaping the centuries in the 
brief and turbulent years of our tim 
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Episcopal lay reader Robert Sharp, with his son Richard pumping water for him, cleans up at the well 
ajter some heavy work remodeling an abandoned schoolhouse into a church in Tonganoxte, Kansas 


Lay Reader on a Mission 


R. Robert Sharp is a young lawyer and lay reader 
St. Michael and All Angels Episcopal Church in 
lission, Kansas, a suburb of Kansas City. In the Fall 
if 1958, he inquired about the possibility of establish- 
ig a new mission in the town of Tonganoxie, forty 
jtiles west of Mission. The Rt. Rev. Edward Turner, 
ishop of Kansas, gave his approval. Bob Sharp, using 
fiocesan funds, bought at auction an old stone school- 
duse on the outskirts of Tonganoxie. 

.| About this time, the old diocesan building contain- 
1 ig the bishop’s chapel at Topeka was being torn 
Jown. So, again with the bishop’s approval. Bob Sharp 
nd some of the other lay readers from St. Michael’s 
0k a large truck to Topeka, where they loaded it up 
continued on next page 


Bob Sharp drives eighty miles every Sunday 
to lead the services at the new mission church 
of St. Raphael in Tonganoxie (shown above). 


photographed by DAVID HIRSCH 
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The lay reader's job 
includes more than 


just reading a service 


THE LAY READER continued 


with the pews, the altar, and other furnishings for the new 
mission. For several weeks, Bob and the others worked 
every Saturday, turning the old schoolhouse into a charming 
country church. 

Ten hours a day, five days a week, Bob practices law. He 
feels that the emotional counseling sometimes involved in 
his law work happily complements his visitation work as a 
lay reader. He is a member of the Board of Managers of 
the Y.M.C.A. and an assistant district commissioner for the 
Boy Scouts. Bob studies constantly, trying to learn more 
about doctrine, church history, and administration. And he 
manages to find time for his wife and their four children. 

The tradition of a layman coming forth from the congre- 
gation to read lessons is traceable back to the earliest serv- 
ices of the Christian Church. But a lay reader can do a great 
deal more. His work generally lies in three areas: first, his 
own parish; second, diocesan missions and inadequately 
staffed parishes; third, places not yet reached by the Church. 

There are specific do’s and don’ts for a lay reader. He 
may: read Morning and Evening Prayer; read the offices of 
instruction, the litany and the. penitential office, the order 
for the visitation of the sick, burial offices, and authorized 
prayers, 

He cannot: celebrate the Holy Communion; perform the 
marriage ceremony; administer unction to the sick; pro- 
nounce absolution or priestly benediction; preach an original 
sermon unless specially licensed by his bishop. 

Beyond this lies a range of jobs which may include a 
complete program of parish activities. In this category are 
included: training acolytes; leading in worship and teach- 
ing in the church school; instructing candidates for confirma- 
tion; visiting parishioners; working with the young married 
group; corresponding with shut-ins and parishioners in the 
armed services; directing young people’s fellowship projects; 
and participating in community projects. 


= 


Young organist Keith Gottschall (right) 
fers with Bob about the music for the serv 
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THE LAY READER continued 


Robert Sharp is one of some fifteen licensed lay read- 
ers at St. Michael and All Angels, a parish of more than 
1,400 communicants in Mission, Kansas, where the Rev. 
Laurence Spencer is rector. In the past eight years this 
eroup has either begun or revived six mission operations 
and is about to begin another. This fine record is no 
accident—it is the product of an imaginative program 
created by Father Spencer. For it takes more than a list 
of do’s and don’ts to bring into being a group of lay 
readers with initiative and dedication. 

It began when the Rev. Laurence Spencer was sent 
to the suburban area of Mission, Kansas to organize a 
new congregation. This was in the fall of 1946. Father 
Spencer met with twenty-seven people in a small dance 
studio above an ice-cream store to organize the mission. 
Less than two years later, the mission attained parish 
Status. 

Having himself helped to build a thriving parish out 
of a handful of people meeting in a dance studio, Father 
Spencer knows what should be done, and how to do it. 
He has transferred this knowledge to his lay readers. The 
principle he uses is simple—Give people the opportunity 
to work. 

“The growth and service of St. Michael’s, as well as 
the missions in smaller communities, is due,” Father 
Spencer says, “to something I learned in the early stages 
of establishing the parish—never underestimate the in- 
telligence of the laity and their willingness and readiness 
to do the work that God has given all of us to do.” 

In 1952, when a few families in Edwardsville, a small 
town near Kansas City, petitioned for a mission, Father 
Spencer offered the services of his lay readers. The men 
held services in the basement of the local fire station for 
several months, until the Rev. Charles R. Tyner, a re- 
tired priest, came to Edwardsville to take over for them. 


Bob preaches prepared 
dresses that have been 
proved by his rector and 
bishop. Before he can del 
an original sermon, he nw 


be specially licensed to do» 
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Bob and a few mem 
bers of the congregation 
share un informal coffee 
hour outside the church 
alter the service He 
later does parish calling 
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Lay Reader Robert Sharp kneels at the back of the church for the closing prayer. Now that he has trained 


acolytes 


Bob 


no 


longer 


has 


lo 


balance 


the 


CTOSS 


i 


i 


one 


hand 


and 


it 


his 


prayer 


book 


mn 


the 


other, 


THE LAY READER continued 
This mission, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, now has a 
full-time priest, the Rev. Harold S. Strickland. They 
have about 125 communicants, a church, and a rectory. 
A typical Sunday now sees St. Michael’s readers 
headed off in all directions. Robert Sharp will be at St. 
Raphael's in Tonganoxie. Dr. Robert Cavitt is at St. 


- see 
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Luke’s in Shawnee; Robert Murdock, at the Sharor 
Lane Nursing Home in Shawnee, and Warren Vaugh) 
at St. Andrew’s in Paola. In addition, the Rev. Joh 
Bostwick, a former lay reader now a deacon (see pay 
8), will be holding services at Grace Church in Wetmor 
and at St. Thomas’ in Holton, a round trip of two huy 
continued on page « 


dred miles. 


Sociable visiting with a farmer-parishioner helps lay reader Robert Sharp keep in 


touch with local problems and builds the kind of fellowship necessary to church growth. 


PLANNING: Warren Vaughn (standing) discusses needs 


for extending mission operations further. 


i] 
Nm 


STUDY: Father Spencer (left) meets weekly with lay rea 
for a study course based on the Seabury Series | 
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WORSHIP: Pr. Robert F. Cavitt reads Morning Prayer at Hocker Grove 


Junior High, where he recently helped organize St. Luke’s Mission. 


JISITING: Robert Murdock makes calls at the Sharon-Lane Nursing Home in Shawnee, Kansas. His work 


here includes holding regular services for the residents, as well as visiting bed-ridden patients. 
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THE LAY READER continued 


Former lay reader John Bostwick now baptizes regularly, since his ordination to th 
diaconaie in 1958. Three lay readers from the St. Michael’s group are now in th 
priesthood. Three acolytes and five other lay readers are planning to study for the Hol 
Orders or are already candidates. Deacon Bostwick expects to remain a perpetual deacol 


Thomas 
Church 
Syisconet 


In 1954, John Bostwick, then a la 
reader at St. Michael's, asked tf son 
lay readers from the parish coul 
keep open St. Thomas’ Mission | 
Holton, For about a year they toc 


een are aN 48 . turns going there each Sunday, 
ava BAe. 


roundtrip of 170 miles, Later, fk 
reasons of continuity, John took fu 
responsibility, In 1958, he also r 
opened a mission at Wetmore, fiftee 
miles north of Holton, He 

shown here with some of his Holta 
congregation, one of whom say 
“Tf John Bostwick can drive 26 
miles to lead services here, ce 
tainly | can walk the four bloe 
to church and worship with him 
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ministry of the lay reader 


Viany organizations at St. Michael’s augment the 
‘k of the lay readers. The parish operates a successful 
shop and bookstore. All profits are used to buy 
r appointments, vestments, prayer and hymn books 
equip the missions. The Men of St, Michael's set 
fe a sizable amount of their annual funds tor this 
ve purpose, as do the Episcopal Churchwomen of 
Michael’s. The women also work on kits of altar 
ointments and: linens for lay readers who are estab- 
ing new missions. 

Chere is a definite education program for lay readers. 
most places, a priest, when he thinks a layman prop- 
/ trained, can ask the bishop to issue a lay reader's 
nse; and this was so in the Diocese of Kansas until 
ently. Now, however, every lay reader in the diocese 
st pass a written and oral test of his knowledge of 
Bible, the Guide for Lay Readers, and the six Sea- 


ten leads to more intensive service 


bury Series books: The Holy Scripiures, Chapters in 
Church History, The Faith of the Church, The Worship 
of the Church, Christian Living, and The Episcopal 
Church and Its Work. 

Many Episcopal bishops face a clergy shortage, as 
well as a shortage of funds to place priests in smaller 
missions, Even when there is a priest, he is likely to be 
right out of seminary, and may move on in two or three 
years. Often people in these mission parishes become 
discouraged and remain inactive, A sense of permanence 


*can sometimes be retained by a lay reader. 


Billy Sunday once said, “The Episcopal Church is a 
sleeping giant—if it ever wakes up, look out.’ But who 
is sleeping? “When all of the clergy wake up to the 
tremendous manpower in their laymen, then the sleeping 
giant will indeed be wide awake and going places to 
preach the Gospel,” says Father Spencer, 


Deacon Bostwick (eft), Father Spencer (center), and the lay readers at St. Michael and All 
dngels (with Robert Sharp at the far left of the group) symbolize the successful teamwork possible 
between clergy who are willing to delegate responsibility and laymen who are willing to take by 
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This is the month when romance reigns. 


But do we really understand this kind of love? 


By Eros I mean of course that state which we call “being in love”; or, if y 
prefer, that kind of love which lovers are “in.” Some readers may have be 
surprised when earlier, I described Affection as the love in which our experieny 
seems to come closest to that of the animals. Surely, it might be asked, 
sexual functions bring us equally close? This is quite true as regards hums 
sexuality in general. But I am not going to be concerned with human sexual! 
simply as such. Sexuality makes part of our subject only when it becomes 
ingredient in the complex state of ‘‘being in loye.” 

That sexual experience can occur without Eros, without being “in love,” a 
that Eros includes other things besides sexual activity, I take for granted. T 
carnal or animally sexual element within Eros, I intend (following an old usag 
to call Venus. And I mean by Venus what is sexual not in some cryptic 
rarefied sense—such as a depth-psychologist might explore—but in a_ perfec 
obvious sense; what is known to be sexual by those who experience it; wl 
could be proved to be sexual by the simplest observations. 

Venus may exist without Eros or as part of Eros. Let me hasten to add tl 
I make the distinction simply in order to limit our inquiry, and without @ 
moral implications. I am not at all subscribing to the popular idea that it 
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bsence or presence of Eros which makes the act of 
us “impure” or “pure,” degraded or fine, unlawful 
wful. If all who lay together without being in the 
of Eros were abominable, we all come of tainted 
<. Most of our ancestors were married off in early 
h to partners chosen by their parents on grounds 
had nothing to do with Eros. They went to the act 
no other “fuel,” so to speak, than plain animal de- 
And they did right; honest Christian husbands 
wives, obeying their fathers and mothers, discharging 
ne another their “marriage debt,” and bringing up 
‘lies in the fear of the Lord. 

onversely, this act, done under the influence of a 
ing and iridescent Eros which reduces the role of 
senses to a minor consideration, may yet be plain 
tery, may involve breaking a wife's heart, deceiving 
isband, betraying a friend, polluting hospitality, and 
rting your children. It has not pleased God that the 
nection between a sin and a duty should turn on fine 
ngs. This act, like any other, is justified (or not) 
‘ar more prosaic and definable criteria; by the keep- 
or breaking of promises, by justice or injustice, by 
tity or selfishness, by obedience or disobedience. My 
tment rules out mere sexuality—sexuality without 
s—on grounds that have nothing to do with morals; 
use it is irrelevant to our purpose. 

‘o the evolutionist, Eros (the human variation) will 
mething that grows out of Venus, a late complica- 
and development of the immemorial biological im- 
se. We must not assume, however, that this is neces- 
ly what happens within the consciousness of the in- 
dual. There may be those who have first felt mere 
ual appetite for a woman and then gone on, at a later 
re, to “fall in love with her.” But | doubt if this is at 
common. Very often what comes first is simply a de- 
ited preoccupation with the Beloved—a general, un- 
cified preoccupation with her in her totality. 


is certainly hard to explain 


\ man in this state really hasn’t leisure to think of 
. He is too busy thinking of a person. The fact that 
is a woman is far less important than the fact that 
is herself. He is full of desire, but the desire may 
be sexually toned. If you asked him what he wanted, 
true reply would often be, “To go on thinking of 
-” He is love's contemplative. And when, at a later 
ge, the explicitly sexual element awakes, he will not 
| that this had all along been the root of the whole 
tter. He is more likely to feel that the incoming tide 
Eros, having demolished many sand-castles and made 
nds of many rocks, has now at last with a triumphant 
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seventh wave tlooded this part ot his nature also—the 
little pool of ordinary sexuality which was there on his 
beach before the tide came in. Eros enters him like an | 
invader, taking over and reorganizing, one by one, the 
institutions of a conquered country. [t may have taken 
over many others before it reaches the sex in him. 
And it will reorganize that too. 

Eros makes a man really want (not a woman but) 
one particular woman. In some mysterious but quite 
indisputable fashion the lover desires the Beloved. her- 
self, not the pleasure she can give. No lover in the world 
ever sought the embraces of the woman he loved as the 
result of a calculation, however unconscious, that they 
would be more pleasurable than those of any other 
woman, If he raised the question he would, no doubt, 
expect that this would be so. But to raise it would be. 
to step outside the world of Eros altogether. 

The reader will notice that Eros thus wonderfully 
transforms what is par excellence a Need-pleasure into 
the most Appreciative of all pleasures. It is the nature 
of a Need-pleasure to show us the object solely in re- 
lation to our need, even our momentary need. But in 
Eros, a Need, at its most intense, sees the object most 
intensely as a thing admirable in herself, important far 
beyond her relation to the lover’s need. 

If we had not all experienced this, if we were mere 
logicians, we might boggle at the conception of desiring 
a human being, as distinct from desiring any pleasure, 
comfort, or service that human being can give. And it is 
certainly hard to explain. Lovers themselves are trying 
to express part of it (not much) when they say they 
would like to “eat” one another. Milton has expressed 
more when he fancies angelic creatures with bodies made 
of light who can achieve total interpenetration instead of 
our mere embraces. Charles Williams has said something 
of it in the words, “Love you? I am you.” 

Without Eros, sexual desire, like every other desire, 
is simply a fact about ourselves. Within Eros it is about 
the Beloved. It becomes almost a mode of perception, 
entirely a mode of expression. It feels objective; some- 
thing outside us, in the real world. That is why Eros, 
though the king of pleasures, always (at his height) has 
the air of regarding pleasure as a by-product. To think 
about it would plunge us back in ourselves, in our own 
nervous system. It would kill Eros, as you can “kill” 
the finest mountain prospect by locating it all in your 
own retina and optic nerves. Anyway, whose pleasure? 
For one of the first things Eros does is to obliterate the 
distinction between giving and receiving. 

Hitherto I have been trying merely to describe, not 
to evaluate. But certain moral questions now inevitably 

continued on next page 
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EROS continued 


arise, and I must not conceal my own view of them. 
It is submitted rather than asserted, and of course open 
to correction by better men, better lovers, and better 
Christians. 


What obstacle to the spiritual life? 


It has been widely held in the past, and is perhaps 
held by many unsophisticated people today, that the 
spiritual danger of Eros arises almost entirely from the 
carnal element within it;. that Eros is “noblest” or 
“purest” when Venus is reduced to the minimum. The 


older moral theologians certainly seem to have thought 


that the danger we chiefly had to guard against in mar- 
riage was that of a soul-destroying Sueetder to the 
senses. 

It will be noticed, however, that this is not the Scrip- 
tural approach. St. Paul, dissuading his converts from 
marriage, says nothing about that side of the matter 
except to discourage prolonged abstinence from Venus 
(1 CorinTHIANS VII. 5). What he fears is preoccupa- 
tion, the need of constantly “pleasing”—that is, con- 
sidering—one’s partner, the multiple distractions of 
domesticity. It is marriage itself, not the marriage bed, 
that will be likely to hinder us from waiting uninter- 
ruptedly on God. 


If | may trust my own experience, it is (within mar-_ 


riage as without) the practical and prudential cares of 
this world, and even the smallest and most prosaic of 
those cares, that are the great distraction. The gnat-like 
cloud of petty anxieties and decisions about the conduct 
of the next hour have interfered with my prayers more 
often than any passion or appetite whatever. The great, 
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probably did not know what Eros does to our sexuali | 


_makes abstinence easier. He tends, no doubt, to p 


disagree, not with the human race (far from it), 


ludicrous and portentous solemnization of sex has b 


but (quite sv) to avarice. a 
‘With all proper respect to the medieval guides, I : 
not help remembering that they were all celibates, a 


how, far from aggravating, he reduces the nagging @ 
addictive character of mere appetite. And that, not s si 
ply by satisfying it. Eros, without diminishing des’ 


a 


occupation with the Beloved which can indeed be 
obstacle to the spiritual life; but not chiefly a sens 
preoccupation. a 
The real spiritual danger in Eros as a whole lies 
believe, elsewhere. For the moment, I want to speak 
the danger which at present, in my opinion, especis 
haunts the act of love. This is a subject on whicl 


with many of its gravest spokesmen. I believe we — 
all being encouraged to take Venus too seriously; at ¢ 
rate, with a wrong kind of seriousness. All my life 


going on. : 
A young man to whom I had described as “Dor 
graphic” a novel that he much admired, replied | wv 
genuine bewilderment, “Pornographic? But how can 
be? It treats the whole thing so seriously’—as if a Ie 
face were a sort of moral disinfectant. Our advert: 
ments, at their sexiest, paint the whole business in t 
of the rapt, the intense, the swoony-devout; seldo 
hint of gaiety. And the psychologists have so el 
us with the infinite importance of complete sexual — 
justment and the all but impossibility of achieving 
that I could believe some young couples now go t 
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the complete works of Freud, Krafft-Ebing, Have- 
‘Ellis, and Dr. Stopes spread out on bed-tables all 
them. Cheery old Ovid, who never either ignored 
jle-hill or made a mountain of it, would be more 
> point. We have reached the stage at which nothing 
re needed than a roar of old-fashioned laughter. 

it, it will be replied, the thing is serious. Yes; quad- 
so. First, theologically, because this is the body’s 
in marriage which, by God’s choice, is the mystical 
2 of the union between God and Man. Secondly, 
I will venture to call a sub-Christian, or Pagan, or 
val, sacrament, as our human participation in, and 


iage of Sky-Father and Earth-Mother. Thirdly, as 
aoral level, in view of the obligations involved and 
ncalculable momentousness of being a parent and 
stor. Finally it has (sometimes, not always) a great 
ional seriousness in the minds of the participants. 
it eating is also serious; theologically, as the vehicle 
e Blessed Sacrament; ethically, in view of our duty 
ed the hungry; socially, because the table is from 
immemorial the place for talk; medically, as all 
ptics know. Yet we do not bring blue looks to 
2r nor behave there as if we were in church. And 
gourmets, not saints, who come nearest to doing so. 
als are always serious about food. 


twitch of Venus 


‘e must not be totally serious about Venus. It is not 
othing that every language and literature in the 
is full of jokes about sex. Many of them may be 
or disgusting, and nearly all of them are old. But 
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we must insist that they embody an attitude to Venus 
which in the long run endangers the Christian life far 
less than a reverential gravity. We must not attempt to _ 
find an absolute in the flesh. Banish play and laughter 
from the bed of love and you may let in a false goddess. 
The mass of the people are perfectly right in their con- 
viction that Venus is a partly comic spirit. 

Venus herself will have a terrible revenge if we take 
her (occasional) seriousness at its face value. She her- 
self is a mocking, mischievous spirit, far more elf than 
deity, and makes game of us. When all external circum- 
stances are fittest for her service she will leave one or 
both the lovers totally indisposed for it. When every 
overt act is impossible and even glances cannot be ex- 
changed—in trains, in shops, and at interminable parties 
—she will assail them with all her force. An hour later, 
when time and place agree, she will have mysteriously 
withdrawn; perhaps from only one of them. What a 
pother this must raise—what resentments, self-pities, 
suspicions, wounded vanities, and all the current chatter 
about “frustration”—in those who have defied her! But 
sensible lovers laugh. It is all part of the game; a game 
of catch-as-catch-can, and the escapes and tumbles and 
head-on collisions are to be treated as a romp. 

For I can hardly help regarding it as one of God’s 
jokes that a passion so soaring, so apparently transcend- 
ent, as Eros, should thus be linked in incongruous sym- 


- biosis with a bodily appetite which, like any other avpe- 


tite, tactlessly reveals its connections with such mundane 
factors as weather, health, diet, circulation, and digestion. 
In Eros at times we seem to be flying; Venus gives us 
the sudden twitch that reminds us we are really captive 
continued on next page 
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EROS continued 


balloons. It is a continual demonstration of the truth 
that we are composite creatures, rational animals, akin 
on one side to the angels, on the other to tomeats. It is 
a bad thing not to be able to take a joke. Worse, not 


Eros should alway. do so and permanently aboli h 
joke. But this is not what happens. The very fa 
all the happy lovers we know make it clear. Loy 


unless their love is very short-lived again and again } 


to take a divine joke; made, I grant you, at our ex- 
pense, but also (who doubts it?) for our endless benefit. 


Che body pathetically, absurdly beautiful pe sa itself: bak ae oe your BS oh ae 


. element of obstinate and ludicrous un-poetry, Far’ 


Man has held three views of his body, First there is 
that of those ascetic Pagans who called it the prison or 
the “tomb” of the soul, and of Christians like Fisher 
to whom it was a “sack of dung,” food for worms, filthy, 
shameful, a source of nothing but temptation to bad men _ 
and humiliation to good ones. Then there are the Neo- — 
Pagans (they seldom Know Greek), the nudists, and the 
sufferers from Dark Gods, to whom the body is glorious. 
Thirdly we have the view which St. Francis expressed 
by calling his body “Brother Ass.” All three may be— 
lam not sure——defensible, but St. Francis for my money. 

Ass is exquisitely right because no one in his senses 

can either revere or hate a donkey. It is a useful, s irdy, 
lazy, obstinate, patient, lovable, and infuriating beast; 
deserving now the stick and now a carrot; both patheti-- 
cally and absurdly beautiful, So the body, There's no 
living with it till we recognize that one of its functions 
in our lives is to play the part of buffoon, Until some 
theory has sophisticated them, every man, woman, and 
child in the world knows this. . Ss Sa 

In love we a 

The fact that we have bodies is the oldest Soke there 
is. Eros (like death, figure-drawing, and the study of In Friendship, as we noticed, 
medicine) may at moments cause us to take it with — for precisely himself—the contin: 
total seriousness. The error consists in concluding that But in the act of love we are not merely ourse 
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also representatives. It is here no impoverishment 
/ an enrichment to be aware that forces older and 
3 personal than we work through us. In us all the 
sculinity and femininity of the world, all that is assail- 
-and responsive, are momentarily focused. The man 
2s play the Sky-Father and the woman the Earth- 
ther; he does play Form, and she Matter. 
A woman who accepted as literally her own this ex- 
me self-surrender would be an idolatress offering to a 
‘n what belongs only to God. And a man would have 
‘be the coxcomb of all coxcombs, and indeed a blas- 
emer, if he arrogated to himself, as the mere person 
is, the sort of sovereignty to which Venus for a 
mment exalts him. But what cannot lawfully be yielded 
claimed can be lawfully enacted. Outside this ritual 
drama he and she are two immortal souls, two free- 
rm adults, two citizens. 


very different coronation 


As, nature crowns man in that brief action, so the 
iristian law has crowned him in the permanent rela- 


sting?—a certain “headship” on him, This is a very 
erent coronation. And as we could easily take the 
tural mystery too seriously, so we might take the 
iristian mystery not seriously enough. 

Christian writers (notably Milton) have sometimes 
ken of the husband’s headship with a complacency 
make the blood run cold. We must go back to our 
bles. The husband is the Head of the wife just in so 
r as he is to her what Christ is to the Church. He is 
love her as Christ loved the Church—read on—And 
ve his life for her (Erueésians V, 25). This headship, 
n, is most fully embodied not in the husband we 
ould all wish to be but in him whose marriage is most 
€ a crucifixion; whose wife receives most and gives 
st, is most unworthy of him, is—in her own mere 
ture—least lovable. For the Church has no beauty 
t what the Bridegroom gives her; he does not find, 
t makes, her lovely. 

The chrism of this terrible coronation is to be seen 
t in the joys of any man’s marriage but in its sorrows, 
the sickness and sufferings of a good wife or the faults 
‘a bad one, in his unwearying (never paraded) care 
- his inexhaustible forgiveness. Forgiveness, not ac- 
diescense. As Christ sees in the flawed, proud, fanatical, 
¢ lukewarm Church on earth that Bride who will one 
y be without spot or wrinkle, and labors to produce 
€ latter, so the husband whose headship is Christ-like 
nd he is allowed no other sort) never despairs. 

The sternest feminist need not grudge my sex the 
wn offered to it either in the Pagan or in the Chris- 
n mystery. For the one is of paper and the other of 
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nship of marriage, bestowing—or should I say, in- 


thorns. The real danger is not that husbands may grasp 
the latter too eagerly; but that they will allow or compel 
their wives to usurp it. 


Eros does not aim at happiness 


From Venus, the carnal ingredients within Eros, I 
now turn to Eros as a whole. Here we shall see the same 
pattern repeated. As Venus within Eros does not really 
aim at pleasure, so Eros does not aim at happiness. 
We may think he does, but when he is brought to the 
test it proves otherwise, 

Everyone knows that it is useless to try to separate 
lovers by proving to them that their marriage will be 
an unhappy one. This is not only because they will dis- 
believe you. They usually will, no doubt. But even if 
they believed, they would not be dissuaded. For it is 
the very mark of Eros that when he is in us we had 
rather share unhappiness with the Beloved than be happy 
on any other terms. 

Even if the two lovers are mature and experienced 
people who know that broken hearts heal in the end and 
can clearly foresee that, if they once steeled themselves 
to go through the present agony of parting, they would 
almost certainly be happier, ten years hence, than mar- 
riage is at all likely to make them—even then, they 
would not part. Even when it becomes clear beyond all 
evasion that marriage with the Beloved cannot possibly 
lead to happiness——when it carinot even profess to offer 
any other life than that of tending an incurable invalid, 
of hopeless poverty, of exile, or of disgrace—Eros never 
hesitates to say, “Better this than parting. Better to be 
miserable with her than happy without her. Let our 
hearts break provided they break together.” If the voice 
within us does not say this, it is not the voice of Eros. 

This is the grandeur and terror of love. 4 


THIS is the third in a series of four articles 
by Dr. Lewis on the Loves of Man. Part IV 
—Charity will appear in the July Episco- 
PALIAN. The articles are part of his forth- 
coming book, THE FOUR LOVES, which 


will be published in July by Harcourt 


Brace and Company. 
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WHAT ARE THE MAJOR ISSUES facing 
Christianity in the 1960’s? Earlier this year the 
editors of The Episcopalian began to search for 
answers to this question. We sent out a question- 
naire to the clergy of the Episcopal Church ask- 
ing fifteen questions on the life and work of the 
Church in today’s world. 

To date we have received more than 4,000 com- 
pleted questionnaires. The answers have been 


candid, forthright in language, diverse in opinion; 
often disagreeing on specific issues, but always, 


unified by a deep concern for the problems and 
opportunities of the Church. 

Following is the first of several special reports 
based on this survey. This report summarizes 
answers to the specific question: “What would 
you name as the three or four most important 
issues facing the Church in the coming decade?” 

The world with which the Church must work 
in the coming decade is a world of rapid change 
and grave tensions—social, political, economic, 
personal, 

The clergy name such world-wide challenges 
to the spirit of Christianity as the threat of 
nuclear war, the beginning of the space age, the 
conflict between Communism and democratic 
societies, the explosive growth of population, the 
shifting pattern of relations between ethnic and 
economic groups. 

There is concern with the materialistic value 

systems of our time, the decay of personal mo- 
rality, the lack of a sense of meaning in life; and 
such social consequences as the deterioration of 
family life, marital discord, problems of young 
people, alcoholism, social and ethical conformity, 
conflicts between Christian beliefs and secular 
practice. 
THE SENSE OF MISSION—The Church today 
must regain its sense of mission. This, in the col- 
lective opinion of the clergy, is the greatest single 
issue we face. 

This need is voiced in many different ways: 
“To become what we already are, a ministry to 
all sorts and conditions of men”; “Rousing our- 
selves from apathy and complacency”; “Recap- 
turing our roles of priesthood and prophecy”; 
“Converting and reconverting us all to Christ”; 
“Not becoming engulfed and anesthetized by the 
vulgarity and purposelessness of our affluent 
society.” 

What is our mission task today? First, it is 


worldscene 


The Church in the Space Age 


geographic, especially in the Church’s mission to 
Latin America, Africa and the Orient; and, 
within the United States, to the people surround. 
ing the inner-city parish and to the mobile popu- 
lation in the suburbs. Second, it is socio-economic, 
in demands for widening the Church’s popula- 
tion base by full acceptance of racial minorities 
and underprivileged people. Third, and most im- 
portant, it is spiritual, in that our task is “the 
cure of souls, as against mere ministering to 
large numbers of people,” by “making it clear that 
there is a radical distinction between ‘successful 
therapy’ and Christian salvation.” 

The mission, it is emphasized, is not only to 
foreign lands or to non-Episcopalians in the 
United States. It is also, and to a very important 
extent, a mission to many who are already mem- 
bers of the Church—particularly the converts, 
the young people, and all Episcopalians who see 
the Church as simply their own parish. The pres- 
ent rapid growth in Church membership, many 
clergy indicate, may be an impediment rather 
than a help to real Christianity. 

THE MINISTRY OF THE LAITY—The ques- 
tion of the lay person’s role in the life of the 
Church was widely recognized as critically im- 
portant. “We must bring about the true apostolate 
of the laity.” “We must develop the Christian 
witness in all areas of life—on the job, in the 
home, in leisure activities, and in politics, as well 
as at worship services.” The role of the Episco- 
palian as a.lay evangelist for his faith in every 
area of his life is, in the minds of the clergy, one 
of the greatest needs of the Church. 
STEWARDSHIP—The importance of stewardship 
is stressed in almost every reply. It is empha- 
sized, however, that stewardship is not purely a 
matter of sharing one’s money with the Church. 
Tithing, while often mentioned (and in some 
parishes desperately needed) is rarely mentioned 
alone. Much more frequent is a definition of 
Christian stewardship as giving one’s time and 
One’s talents, as well as one’s financial resources, 
to Christ. 


WITHIN THE CHURCH—Many comments 
deal with the Church itself and its own internal 
problems—its worship, doctrine, and discipline; 
its organizational structure; its stereotype in the 

popular mind, and its own image of itself. 
There are repeated attacks on parochialism, 
continued on next page 
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complacency, apathy, and self-satisfaction. There is repeated em- 
phasis on the point that to represent Episcopalians as solely people 
of better-than-average income, education and social standing does 
not fit the facts that the Church today is not “an upper-class club,” 
and that it will default on its mission if it pretends to be. 

Greatest stress is placed on the need for Christian education in 
the broadest sense of the term—instruction in the faith for both 
young people and adults, both before and after confirmation—and 
on the need for improving rapport between the clergy and the laity. 

There is also much concern with the problem of how to agree 
on the essentials of our faith. In this area occur such problems as 
theological divisions within the Church, changing the Church’s 
name, revising the Book of Common Prayer, improving the dio- 
cesan and provincial structure, making General Convention more 
representative, improving relations between priest and vestry, 
defining the function of the episcopate, and revising the divorce 
canon and applying it uniformly. 

The liturgical movement, not only within the Church but also 
throughout Christendom, arouses a great deal of interest. This is 
seen as the major development in the area of worship. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER CHURCHES —Relations with other 
Christian groups is a matter of considerable concern, and con- 
siderable difference of opinion, among the clergy. There is wide- 
spread agreement on the desirability of reinforcing the unity of 
the Church with the world-wide Anglican Communion. 

On the whole ecumenical movement, however, there are widely 
differing views. Many of the clergy show a willingness to explore 
any avenue toward the reunion of Christendom. Others protest 
against “surrendering our unique apostolicity in union schemes” or 
“selling out our Catholic heritage to pan-Protestantism.” Others, 
while reluctant to accept ecumenicity in general, express interest 
in reunion with specific Christian groups such as the Orthodox, 
Romans, or Methodists. 


es CHRISTIAN’S DILEMMA—British Anglican missionary 


Hannah Stanton, arrested Jast March in Pretoria, South Africa by 
the government “in the interest of public safety,” was ordered 
deported to England. Miss Stanton, and the Rev. Mark Nye, head 
of the Pretoria Anglican Mission, were among more than 230 
opponents of South Africa’s racial policies jailed at that time. @ 
Opposition has arisen to plans of the Diocese of North Carolina to 
desegregate Camp Cheshire Junior, boys’ camp at Vade Mecum, 
from the vestry of the Church of the Good Shepherd in Raleigh 
and James Cheshire, of Hillsboro, son of the late bishop for whom 
the camp was named. In a resolution, the vestry opposed “now 
and for the foreseeable future” desegregation of this and all other 
youth camps in the state. @ The Rev. Edwin Adinya, African 
Anglican clergyman from Mombasa, Kenya, just arrived in Belfast, 
Ireland, for a year’s duty as assistant to the rector of St. Peter’s 
Church. His appointment to the fashionable suburban Church of 
Ireland parish, where there is a strong feeling against the South 
African government’s apartheid policy, has been welcomed by the 
650 parish families. @ The Rev. Philip Gresham, rector of Christ 
Episcopal Church in Martinsville, Va., who favors non-segregated 
church services, resigned “irrevocably” from his pastorate because 
of long-standing differences with his vestry over the question. 
Bishop William H. Marmion of Roanoke, head of the Diocese of 
Southwestern Virginia, accepted his resignation, adding: “As for 
myself, I deeply regret that the situation is such that he can no 
longer effectively minister there.” @ Oklahoma’s Governor J. 
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Howard Edmondson has appointed twenty-six people to a bi-racial 
human relations committee to help bring racial harmony to the 
state. @ Among those on the committee, which will recommend 
courses of action, are Bishop Chilton Powell of Oklahoma, the 
president of the Oklahoma City Council of Churches, a rabbi, and 
two Negro pastors. Local Negro leaders halted, for a “reasonable” 
time, plans for sit-in demonstrations at downtown department store 
lunch counters which refuse service to Negroes, and pledged “good 
faith” to the governor for creating the committee. @ The Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations of the Diocese of Texas re- 
cently called on members of its 141 churches and missions to 
consider their responsibility as Christians and take “appropriate 
action” concerning sit-ins. “Stop being suspicious of one another 
and open lines of communications by a willingness to discuss the 
subject even with those who disagree.” 


NEW DIRECTOR FOR CHURCH’S 
HOME MISSION WORK—Just two years 
ago, the Rt. Rey. Daniel Corrigan made 
Episcopal Church history when he was 
elected Bishop of Quincy and Suffragan 
Bishop of Colorado by diocesan conven- 
tions meeting on the same day. The tall, 
energetic Suffragan of Colorado now has 
a new post. He was recently appointed 
Director of the Home Department, the do- 
mestic mission arm of the Episcopal 
Church’s National Council. The National 
Council is the executive body which directs 
the domestic and world-wide work of the 
whole Church between triennial meetings of the Church’s governing 
body, the General Convention. 

Bishop Corrigan, who served parishes in Wisconsin, Maryland, 
and Minnesota before coming to Colorado, will be in charge of 
work done in missionary districts in the continental United States 
and the armed forces. Also under his care will be work among 
college students, racial minorities, and the deaf. 


BUSINESS ON SUNDAY?—In an action to be watched 
with interest, the United States Supreme Court has agreed to 
hand down a definitive ruling to determine whether legislation 
curtailing business activities on Sunday is constitutional. Oppo- 
nents contend that Sunday legislation violates separation of Church 
and State by trying to enforce, through civil law, what is essen- 
tially religious observance. They object to laws that now permit 
some businesses to operate on Sunday, while prohibiting others. 
@ A great majority of American churches frown on Sunday com- 
mercial activities. While many so-called “blue laws” were enacted 
under Protestant influence, the Roman Catholic Church also wants 
stricter enforcement of Sunday laws in some states. 


Ru «26 SWING TO THE SOUTH—Top officials of National 


Catholic Welfare Conference met in Caracas, Venezuela, and 
Bogota, Colombia, with local Caritas officials to examine over- 
all relief activities in ten South American countries where the 
NCWC functions and to consider possible expansion to other 
areas of need. @ St. Joseph’s College, in Philadelphia, Pa., will 
open an Institute of Latin American Studies in September. It is 
described as the first four-year undergraduate program of its kind in 


continued on page 38 
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26, Philadelphia 40, Pa. | 
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Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono : 


CHI 
Pines cam for BOs 
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Ages 6 to 17, 35th Season. Mountain Camp. 2000 
Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake, White Sand 
Beach. Experienced Counselors and Athletic 
Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports and Crea- 
tive Activity. Swimming, Boating, Tennis, Hiking, 
Riding. Crafts. Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $170 — 8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated Booklet “TE” N. Y. Office. Suite 2300 
Il West 42nd Street, LO. 5-1550 


REAL PROFIT ITEM 


Sell Webb Nylon and Dish Cloths, 
S f ouring 
pots and pans and 
absorb moisture, grease, ¢ 
for FREE SAMPLES and inform 
sponges and towels. 
WEBB MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. B, 4th & Cambria St. 


Phila. 33, Pa. 
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To these children of miners, vitamins are little short of 
magic. They do not stop hunger pangs or even taste very 
good, but they certainly make one feel better. When 
Church World Service first sent vitamins to Japanese 


churches in the mining areas, malnutrition was rampant, 


Many adults and children still are undernourished" 
vitamin stations set up during the coldest weeks oa 
winter discouraged any epidemics. Most of these ise 


people have never seen a doctor. Housing is inadew 


clothing torn and dirty. Above all, they are hungry. 


| United States is not the only nation with an 
ng coal industry. In Japan, a major and probably 
anent depression in the coal industry has recently 
1ousands of unemployed miners in its wake. These 
ely modern-day “refugees,” people displaced by 
tm technological progress and Japan’s changing 
my, have no immediate hope for re-employment; 
y be years before any full-scale vocational training 
am gets under way. Meanwhile, isolated from the 
, and villages, the poverty-stricken miners and their 
ies—some 70,000 in all— live in a drab world of 
own. 

ice last fall, Christians in the United States and 
1 have joined together in government, church, busi- 
and private groups to help meet the need. Contri- 


pen sewer and slag-choked ground where no grass 


grow make up the only playground these children 
. When school is over, they return to barracks and 
me room their entire family calls home. A _ bitterly 
winter has kept them indoors for days at a time. 
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« p> Report from Japan 


butions from the Episcopal Church have been made 
through the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World Relief, 
a fund which for twenty years has provided individual 
Episcopalians with a channel for personal giving to re- 
lieve suffering overseas. Through Church World Service 
in the United States and Japan, our dollars have helped 
supply the hungry with food from U.S. Government 
stockpiles, and the sick with some medical care. Al- 
though results have been gratifying, the Rev. Donald 
Bitsberger, an Episcopal clergyman who is associate 
director of Japan Church World Service, points out that 
at best, relief work like this is “bargaining for time. 
But until more permanent solutions can be found,” he 
says, “few things are more basic than hope itself.” With 
our help, this hope is still alive. 


Children of northern Kyushu, one of the areas hardest 
hit by mine shut-downs, had not tasted milk for many 
months when Japan Church World Service began its relief 
program. Since then, they have devoured bales of crackers 


and many tons of powdered milk. 
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THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


his New Yor corporat 


i City Trust Compeny 
t, New York 35, N.Y. 
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The basic beliefs and moral 
convictions that guided 
John Foster Dulles through 
the world’s greatest crises 
are revealed in this, his 
testament of faith 


JOHN FOSTER 


Edited and with an introduction by 
HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, 


$3.95, now at your bookstore 


STATE DEPT. PHOTO 


New Design U.S. 


\ ALSO EPISCOPAL FLAGS /#, 


Do your church flags need ; 
replacing? Write for our free ! i 
eatalogue and factory prices | (fy 
fon U.S. and Episcopal flags } 
for Churches, Sunday § 
Schools, ete. All sizes avail- 
able in rayon, taffeta or 
bunting. Write today for 
free catalogue and direct- 
factory price list. 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, Ill. 


The Confraternity of 


the Blessed Sacrament 


A devotional society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for greater honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. Founded 1862. 


For further information, address: 


| The Rev. Wm. R. Wetherell, Secretory-General 


440 Volley Street Orange, New Jersey 
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the U. S. @ Three Irish Redempti 
priests have left Dublin to establish 
first Irish mission in Brazil. @ The 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
announced the establishment of a I 
America Bureau in Washington, 
Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, NCWC gel 
secretary, says: “This pontifical ¢ 
mission has invited the hierarchie 
various nations of the world as ap 
of Christian solidarity to coopera! 
the papal program for Latin Amé 
The hierarchy of the United §& 
responds wholeheartedly to this ip 
tion.” 


EE FROM = WEAKN 
STRENGTH—Religious instructio) 
retarded children is being stepped U 
Christian and Jewish groups thre 
out the United States, a field repres: 
tive for the National Association 
Retarded Children reported recent 
Des Moines, lowa. @ Allan R. Mes 
of Minneapolis, Minn., said that) 
creasing numbers of children who 
have been overlooked in past years 
are making their first Communioy 
a result of religious instruction.” * 
ten years ago,” he said, “we knew > 
Bible or catechism classes held 

cially for retarded children. Now 

are hundreds of them. One off 
strengths of the mentally retarded 

is his religious faith. It expresses hi 
worth as a human being and 

him identity in his love for otf 
@ Mr. Menefee added that the 


| a great need for more training 
| clergymen in this specialized 


He pointed out that religious le 
and organizations now are prov 
good basic literature for instructi@ 
retarded children all ages. A‘ 
those doing this, he said, are thé 
tional Council of Churches’ dé 
ment of weekday religious educ# 
the National Educational Associs 
| and the Union of American Heé 
Congregations. 
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Korsch. P. 

14, Henry 
P. 22, lower left, Frank Wal 
center and lower right, Dovid Hirsch. P. 
Borton £. Lavine. P. 24, Dr, Ansel 
Secrles. P. 25, David Hirsch. Pp. 36 & 
37, Church World Service 


McCorkle 


THe Eriscom 


Catholic who has married into 
amily will not attend any of 
religious services — weddings, 
ations, or baptisms. Should 
ntinue sending her invitations 
i these occasions arise? 


2xtend the invitation, unfailingly. 
ure you extend it in sincere love 
affection, without any hint of 
distress over the previous ones 
2epted. You might ask her hus- 
. Who is genuinely in love with 
to deliver the invitation in your 


. 
* 


‘drew a circle that shut me out— 
retic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

t Love and I had the wit to win: 
2 drew a circle that took him in,”* 


> allowance for the fact that your 
ve is probably acting in obedience 
e@ strict injunction of her pastor. 
discretion to permit or prohibit 
dance at religious services of other 
thes varies widely among Roman 
‘lic clergy. And don't forget to 
mber that neither you nor she 
d this trouble—it was caused four 
red years before either of you 
born. You just happen to be 
ut up in it. But you must keep 
Witing her, even though she can- 
r will not accept, ever. 
‘identally, why not think and 
_ of her as a Roman Catholic? 
n Episcopalian, you are as much 
holic as she is, maybe more. This 
act some of us try to emphasize, 
of us want to ignore, but none 
d forget. 


Vhere do we get the word “par- 
and what does it mean, literally? 


arish is a modification of the Old 
h paroisse, and literally means 
house in the neighborhood.” And 
smy neighbor? (see LUKE 10:29), 
> word was originally one of 
aphical meaning, and still is in 
lana, the one state of the Union 


fmm, by Kdw, Markham; reprinted with 
on of Wirgil Markham. 
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deriving its law from French roots, 
where a parish is what anywhere else 
we would call a county—a geographi- 
cal or political unit. 

The Old French paroisse goes back 
to the Greek root para meaning beside, 
or next to; a root we see also in such 
words as parallel and comparable, plus 
the Greek oikos, or house. Thus parish 
literally means “the house next door,” 
and strongly connotes both the literal 
meaning of “neighbor,” and the idea 
that every parish is charged with a 
Christian concern for the secular com- 
munity in which it stands. 


i. What is a curate? 


A. Originally, anyone who has the 
cure or curacy—i.e., spiritual charge or 
care of souls. All parish clergy were 
curates, in the original sense, a sense 
preserved in the French, where Mon- 
sieur le curé means simply the priest 
of the parish. Nowadays, we use the 
word strictly to signify a priest ap- 
pointed assistant to the rector of a 
parish. Usually, the curate holds his 
appointment at the rectors pleasure. 


{]. I'm a first-term vestryman, and 
I hear older yestrymen talking about 
putting church funds into “non-legal 
investments.” They sound and act 
as if this were something perfectly 
upright, and not breaking the law at 
all. Can you explain? 


A. “Non-legal” doesn’t mean “illegal” 
with reference to investment of trust 
funds. “Legal investments” in almost 
all states means a_ classification of 
securities declared by law to be proper 
investments for trustees to make of 
the funds in their charge. They are in- 
vestments marked out for maximum 
security, absolutely minimum _ risk. 
Naturally, by the same token, their 
yield is comparatively low. 

Some persons when they leave their 
money in trust, as for the church, ex- 
pressly make the trust, deed, or will 
state that the trustees are not to be 
limited to this class of extremely safe 


a question and answer column 


conducted by Henry Thomas Uolan 


but somewhat less fruitful investment. 
Some state laws also say that the direc- 
tors of non-profit corporations (which 
vestrymen are) generally are not re- 
stricted to legal investments for corpo- 
ration funds, though in every other 
respect directors have the responsibili- 
ties of trustees. When funds are in 
either of these ways set a little more at 
liberty, they can be invested in stocks 


or bonds or mortgages of entirely 
excellent standing as investments, 
though they would not meet the 


stringent tests of legal investments. This 
broader range of securities comes to 
be called “non-legals.” to distinguish 
them from “legals.” But this does not 
make them “illegal” as long as they 
are carefully chosen, and are not wild- 
cat oil or gold-strike “stocks.” 


{]. What do we mean by “see city,” 
when we speak of a particular bishop 
or diocese? 


A. From ancient times, the official 
chair or throne was one of the most 
important symbols of authority to go 
with the office of bishop. It still is. 
Look inside the chancel area of your 
own parish church or others you may 
visit this summer. You will almost 
never find a chancel in a parish church 
without a chair of state carved or other- 
wise embellished with a mitre or cross 
keys. The Latin for “chair” is sedes, 
which passed into Old French as sied 
or sie. The Old French, in turn, passed 
into Middle English as “see.” A bishop's 
see city is the community where his 
official chair of diocesan authority is 
located. 

In the Latin, there eventually de- 
veloped a specific term for the official 
chair of episcopal authority, cathedra, 
to distinguish it from just any old chair, 
sedes. Hence the phrase ex cathedra, to 
signify an authoritative pronouncement; 
hence also, “cathedral.” for the church 
in which the cathedra was kept. 

People generally seem to think of 
authority as exercised from chairs, an 
association we can see at work in other 
instances, e.g., “county seat.” a clear 
reference to “sitting” or “session” of 
the county court. 
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IF YOU 
WRITE FOR 
MONEY! 


Here is a clear, well- 
marked path to vivid, 
forceful, creative lan- 
guage, style, composi- 
tion. Strengthen, enrich 
your novel, poetry, es- 
says, blography — by 
applying Herbert Spen- 
cer's and Edgar Allan 
Poe's classic principles that ave influenced 
and inspired many of the world's great au- 
thors and teachers of English! Indispensable 
for writers eager to get published! 


Send $1.00 to Dept. FR 
PAGEANT PRESS, 101 5th AVE., N. Y. 3 
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THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day 
Offices in one volume 

This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext pa slightly tinted, in 
two colors, black and red, through- 
out the entire volume. 

We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 


Black or red Fabrikoid ........ $20.00 
Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 
edges, and six ribbon markers . $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 


Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 
HOLY CROSS 
PUBLICATIONS 


West Park, New York 
Overland 6-7878 
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The American Church Unien 
The Church's 


Jarges! unofficial organization dedi 
cated to teaching and maintaining the Apostolic 
Faith Membership includes subscription to the 
monthly American Church News, For information, 
write; 


American Church Union 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Spiritual Healing 


Healin a npOnRS in the Church 
Do you re ad SHARIN a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!’’ Published monthly Ages— 
$1 for 8 mo,, $1.50 a yr. Send for anaes copy. 
The Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 
CEPI UPON 5 
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ITHE MARGARET PEABODY | 
is a Free Library of Churchly litera- } 
ture by mail. Address: The Lending | 
Library, Convent of the Holy Na- 
tivity, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
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Join our successful authors in a 
You R complete publishing program: pub- 


licity, advertising, handsome books. 

Send for FREE manuscript report 

and copy of booklet, Low subsidies, 
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COMET PRESS BOOKS 
WRITE DEPT, TE-6 


200 Varick Street, New York 14 


Books Conducted by EDWARD T. DELL 


That Population Problem 


The Population Explosion and 
Christian Responsibility. By Richard 
M. Fagley. 260 pp. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $4.25. 


The population “explosion” ex- 
ploded loud and clear last winter 
when the Draper Committee, . ap- 
pointed by President Eisenhower, re- 
ported to Congress on foreign aid. 
They recommended that we help 
countries wanting to stem the tide of 
over-population, 

Right away the American hier- 
archy of the Roman Catholic Church 
blasted the report, and President 
Eisenhower said it was not a proper 
political or governmental matter and 
that no public funds would be used 
for that purpose. Since then Vice- 
President Nixon has declared himself 
in favor of helping when help is re- 
quested, as a matter of policy. Sen- 
ator Kennedy, of course, took Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s position. 

The next forty years may see a 
population increase equal to the total 
we have reached in the past 100,000 
years. The whole question of “fertil- 
ity control” faces us urgently. It is 
obviously a matter of social, politi- 
cal, and religious importance. 

If we are wrong about the magni- 
tude of the problem we will be mak- 
ing a mortal mistake. If there really 
is a population bomb ticking away 
and we ignore it, it will blow us all up. 
The horde-nightmare will come true. 

Some say we needn’t worry. On 
Palm Sunday Pope John XXIII 
pleaded for larger families, to swell 
the population on earth and in 
“Don’t be afraid,” he said. 
The Communists argue that control- 
ling population is a “capitalist trick” 
to keep the rich rich. Others are not 
so sure. As early as 1956 the World 
Council of Churches’ Central Com- 
mittee met in Hungary and planned a 
serious study of the population and 
family-limitation questions. In 1958 
in Sweden they again expressed their 


heaven. 


concern, and in 1959 the plan — 
carried out in Oxford. The st 
session’s secretary was Richard 
ley. 

Out of his fifteen years of lea 
ship in international and ecume 
affairs, Dr. Fagley has focussed! 
fertility control as the Number 
problem of modern world soci 
He calls his book “a tract for 
times.” A lot of people these © 
have red faces, confessing that 
have been guilty of ignoring the 
ulation problem in the mistaken 
lief that only “neo-Malthusians” 
it seriously. This attitude simply — 
not any longer fit the grim facty 
some underdeveloped areas of — 
world, nor does it do justice ever 
the living-space question in rich ee 
omies like ours in America. It 
false security that leads us to © 
pare our low birth rate to Inc 
high one. What counts is the pop 
tion, which balances the birth 
with the death rate. America is a 
ally growing at a faster rate, sin) 
because we have better medicine © 
sanitation. 

Dr. Fagley’s book falls into 
parts. First it traces the actual pe 
lation pressures throughout the we 
showing what the pressures cause 
the way of economic and _ polil? 
dangers. Then the longer part of 
book surveys the opinions and = 
cial stands of religious bodies on 


subject of birth control: Christ 
Buddhist, Jewish, Hindu, and Wy 
lim. 


It makes plain that the most © 
servative and backward-looking 
fluences in policy-making on 
score are religious. Among Christ’ 
birth control is at least in for 
theory allowed, but there is no ag 
ment as to lawful means. This 
be due in part to the lack of any ¢ 
guidance in the Bible. Orthodoxy’ 
vors abstinence, Romanism fay 
rhythm, Protestantism is permiss 
This section of the book is of » 


THE Episcopay 


value because it offers a 
ly comprehensive picture of 
is Opinion right across the 
scene. 

little attention is paid to Ja- 
impressive success in holding 
tion to a standstill by sterili- 
and abortion, as well as by 
ception. Unfortunately, the au- 
iandles his subject in such a 
hat birth control may appear 
nfortable Americans not as a 
ial and family problem for all 
:, but as a social problem only 
-off and “backward” places. 
leads to the politically chau- 
c fallacy of “too many Asians.” 
agley might have shown more 
y, too, that mankind is pos- 
on the verge of passing from 
tary to involuntary control, just 
> did in immunization against 
se. 

re is a book which states clearly 
n Western Christianity there is 
volving consensus favorable to 
ty control. This is indeed a tract 
ne times, and a significant, re- 
1g one. —JOSEPH FLETCHER 


iy Will Be Done: The Auto- 
aphy of an Episcopal Minister 
tthur Wilson. 213 pp. The Dial 
» N.Y. 1960 $3.95 


jis is a book which could so eas- 
ave Slipped into self-justification 
entimentality, but it never does. 
ur Wilson is in his seventies now, 
he presents the facts 7f his life 
ly, humbly, with an almost 
ed attitude that anything good 
| have come out of it. It is this 
ty that makes Mr. Wilson’s work 
Oving. He has no pretenses—he 
nown failure and desolation, and 
deeply grateful for the chance to 
n to his vocation this late in his 


thur Wilson had always wanted 
/a priest. He went to Nashotah 


, 1960 


Seminary in Wisconsin, married, and 
began his ministry in a small town. 
He had no spectacular success and 
many moments of failure both in his 
parish and in his marriage. There 
were seven years in Danville, Illinois, 
however, where things went very well. 
Ultimately he had a call to a more 
fashionable parish in Tennessee. He 
left Danville with misgiving, to face 
an experience which wrecked both 
his ministry and his marriage. 

At the time the book opens he has 
finally come to a dilapidated mission 
on the outskirts of Cincinnati. His 
sense of failure is almost at the panic 
point, and there is nothing to work 
with in a material way. Furthermore, 
these are the depression years, and 
his charges are Negroes who are sus- 
picious of any white man. What hap- 
pens as a consequence of his presence 
seems a small miracle. But Arthur 
Wilson’s life is further complicated, 
because here he really falls in love. 
His is no easy conscience. He knows 
that he cannot remarry and still re- 
main in the priesthood. The struggle 
to reach a decision wastes him physi- 
cally and spiritually. But he does re- 
marry, and he and his second wife 
have a precarious time financially in 
California where they settle. Yet there 
is no whining, no attempt to renege 
on the burden of also supporting the 
first wife. Unexpectedly, she dies, 
and the way is clear for Mr. Wilson 
to go back to the ministry he loves. 

The really vivid portion of the book 
describes his return to the Cincinnati 
suburb on a visit, and his amazement 
when he realizes how much he meant 
to the people there, and what he set 
in motion. 

As I said earlier, this is a book ut- 
terly without pretense, without self- 
dramatization, and its very simplicity 
of tone makes it a testament to all 
that Arthur Wilson is and believes. It 
is an absorbing record of an un- 
worldly man whose life is centered in 
God. —Eva WALSH 


. Pulitzer Prize winning editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution 


A CHURCH, A SCHOOL 


Based on the theory that “The 
great majority of American people 
—including Southern people—want 
whatever is done to be done within 
the law,” Ralph McGill fearlessly 
expresses himself in this collection 
of editorials on the problems of 
segregation and integration con- 
fronting the entire nation today. $2. 
Order from your bookstore 
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CALVARY BOOKSHOP 
61 Gramercy Park North 
New York 10, N. Y. 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


Prompt mail order service 


Discount to clergy and church 
groups 
Open Monday 1-7:30 P.M. Tuesday 
Telephone = thru Friday. 0 P.M. 
GR 5-1216 Closed Saturdays 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Contents: Based on the Prayer Book. 
MetHop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 

Osyective: To teach understanding and prac- 
tice of the Episcopal faith. 

Prices: Pupils’ work “Sa ny each ...$1.10 

Teachers’ manuals I, II, II, each .50 

Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 


No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Larchmont, N. Y 


P. O. Box 221, 
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HAT has happened to the sum- 

mer custom of reading aloud 
with the family. gathered around? 
Who can remember the close of eve- 
ning in a summer cottage with the 
family taking turns reading from a 
good book? Or the creation of high 


adventure through reading on an 
otherwise dull, rainy afternoon in 
July? 


Teachers say, “Your children really 
should read this summer. If you can’t 
get them to read, read aloud to 
them.” Parents come to rectors and 
church school faculty in June asking, 
“Can you give me a list of religious 
books for my child? If he has to read 
this summer, it might as well sup- 
plement his Sunday school work.” 

With the emphasis that secular 
educators are putting on reading, and 
the realization by parents of the lim- 
itations of the best church school, the 
demand for books “about” religion 
is becoming greater all the time. How 
grim and determined it all sounds. 
There can be joy in reading, and it 
should be a happy experience. 

What do parents hope will happen 
if they take home a list of religious 
books? First of all, they want their 
children to acquire a greater knowl- 
edge of Biblical content. There are 
a few attractively illustrated, faithfully 
extracted collections of stories from 
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the Bible. The best of these manage 
to convey a feeling for the life and 
environment of the peoples in the 
Old and New Testaments. The Maude 
and Miska Petersham books, Pelagie 
Doane’s books, the beautiful The 
Lord Is My Shepherd are examples 
of these. 

Let’s not neglect the source of all 
these stories. Many people do. Care- 
fully selected stories from the Bible 
(not verses or passages )—the Crea- 
tion, Jonah and the whale, the ad- 
ventures of Joseph and Moses, the 
Christmas story, the Easter account, 
and many of the parables—all are 
wonderful. Read in the family circle 
with time for questions and answers 
(not lengthy sermons about obscure 
points) they can be most rewarding. 
Even if your answers are inadequate, 
they can reflect the attitude you wish 
to pass on. Some of the contemporary 
translations are best for a young au- 
dience, but do read the Psalms in the 
lovely music of the King James trans- 
lation. 

The acquiring of knowledge about 
religion is a very limited aspiration, 
however. Books can bring about deep 
and subtle changes, nourishing the 
sense of the mystic and holy awe that 
is in every child. They can offer him 
examples of heroism, courage and 
Christian humility with which he may 


identify deeply. In later years he 
not know where his love of go 
came from, but it will be there, — 

Many books in this category 
not thought of particularly as 
ligious books. All of them # 
Christian implications, many of & 
are established children’s classics, 
they are full of the excitement 
the pleasure of adventure. Be 
they are well written by skilled’ 
thors, they are excellent for rea 
aloud. ; 
An example of the kind of b 
that we are least apt to think 
religious is the “Little House” s 
by Laura Ingalls Wilder. These be 
have become classics in our time. 
well-worn public library copies off 
series are evidence of their pe 
larity. Mrs. Wilder’s books dese 
in story fashion, with great viviel 
and accuracy, her life in the Old 
from childhood to marriage. 

These books belong on our lis 
cause, Without sentimentality and- 
a good deal of humor, they pre 
a picture of an American pi 
family who are Christians. Thre 
all this series one never loses + 
of the closeness of this family © 
whose center was the heat 
Father. Here too are outstanding 
amples of courage, fortitude andl 
mility. 
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here is another kind of book 
»se importance on a list of religious 
ling we sometimes pass over, In- 
, many people fail to understand 
‘place on any list, and pass them 
as—just fairy tales. To be sure, 
se stories are not historical, con- 
ned as they often are with people 
places that do not exist in the 
sical world, They bear a relation 
‘he great myths of the past and to 
classic allegory, 

3o0oks like these have many Chris- 
implications. Their effect is on 
inner life; almost never an ims 
diate effect, but often a long-term 
. One summer vacation my family 
d together T. H, White’s humorous 
delightful account of King Ar- 
t’s boyhood, The Sword and The 
ne. The youngest member involved 
; only seven, but remained fasci- 
ed, though I was sure she would 
zet pretty thoroughly, 
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HEN later, at four- 
teen, when she read it 
for school, her reac- 
was, “Why, I’ve been here be- 
e.” Not “I’ve read this before”; 
was saying rather, “I experienced 
3 long ago.” This is precisely how 
ny parents feel when they read 
orge MacDonald’s Princess and 
Goblin to their own seven-year- 
s. After many years, they come 
in upon a part of their lives found 
g ago and never quite lost. 

acDonald’s two books, The 
incess and The Goblin and The 
neess and Curdie present obedi- 
xe as. an integral part of the Law 
Love. In both these books, love is 
' great gift, but knowledge and 
th are hard-learned, hard-earned 
1 courageously won, Here is the 
lication mixed with human frailty 
it we think of in connection with 
nts and knights. Here also is ad- 
ture, excitement, mystery and 
nder—raw material surely for the 
ams behind creative action. 

More recently there has been a 
ies published that will surely prove 
be classics in the years to come— 
+ Narnia séries, seven children’s 
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books written by C, S, Lewis, Again, 
they are Religious only by subtle im- 
plication, These stories of children 
who find adventure in another time 
and world move at a fast pace, If 
the reader can slow down enough, 
he will find, to his amazement, that 
the themes are theological, and. ine 
clude allegories on redemption, bap- 
tism and heaven, 

Adults may sometimes be so 
caught up in these stories that they 
miss the implications altogether, On 
the other hand, children may be sen- 
sitive to the significance immediately, 
If they are not, it is better to let them 
discover it for themselves, without 
help from well-meaning but often 
clumsy and disillusioned adults, 

As with all the classics, the appeal 
of these stories is not limited to a 
particular age group, In one church 
library the children sometimes have 
trouble getting the next one in the 
series because some adult has taken 
it out. One of the church sehool 
teachers used portions of them in a 
seventh-grade class and had really ex- 
citing discussions as a result, A fifth- 
grade Girl Scout troop read a chap- 
ter from one during camp rest-hour 
—and the college-age assistant leader 
stayed up until midnight to finish the 
book, 

Children’s books encompass a 
world of hope carried in a vehicle of 
make-believe, Our children know the 
story is make-believe even while they 
are children, Their hope lasts until it 
becomes unfashionable beyond the 
high tariff walls of the grown-up 
world, Then hope and faith and value 
turn out to be only make-believe and 
are cast aside with how many secret 
tears we can only guess, 

Perhaps these books for our chil- 
dren offer us an opportunity to re- 
discover the wonder and joy and hope 
that can be part of our living, Corpo- 
rate reading just might be the way 
to a simplicity that we mistook for 
mere naiveté in the disillusionment 
of growing up, ‘To re-enter this shine 
ing world on equal terms with our 
children, without condescension, may 
lay the kind of groundwork needed if 
their future is to be less cynical and 
jaded than our own has become, 

What will it be for your child and 


you? Will your summer trip include 
a ticket to Narnia from the back 
yard? Will the whole family choose a 
lime-capsule vacation that travels 
back to the Bible, or only as far as 
‘the Old West? Will George MacDon- 
ald be your guide in the land of the 
goblins? Wherever you go on land or 
sea or “out of this world,” may you 
have a good journey and make many 
new friends, 


Recommended for Children 
for Summer Reading 


By Laura Ingalls Wilder; The Little 
House in the Big Woods; The Little 
House on the Praivie; Farmer Boys 
On the Banks of Plum Creck; By the 
Shores of Silver Lake; The Long 
Winter; Little Town on the Prairie; 
These Happy Golden Years, Published 
by Harper at $2.95 each, 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher; Under. 
stood Betsy, Grosset, $1.50, 


By vances Hodgson Burnett: The 
Secret Garden, Lippincott, $3.50, 


By Rudyard Kipling: Captains Cour. 
azcous, Doubleday (rey, ed.), $2.50, 
Bantam paperback, $.35. Puck — of 
Pook’s Hill, Doubleday, $2.75, Re- 
wards and Fairies, Doubleday, $8, 


By Charles Kingsley: Water Babies, 
Dutton, $2.75. 


By Kenneth Grahame: The Wind in 
the Willows, Seribners, $2.75. 
Rabbit Hill, 


By Robert Lawson: 


Viking, $3.00, 


By J. R. RB, Tolkien: The Hobbit. 
Houghton, $3.95, 


By C. 8, Lewis: The Lion, the Witch 
and the Wardrobe; Prince Caspian; 
The Horse and His Boy, Maemillan, 
$3.00 each, The Magician's Nephew; 
The Voyage of the Dawn Treader; 
The Silver Chair; The Last Battle. 
Maemillan, $2.75 each, 


By George MacDonald: The Prin- 
cess and Curdie; The Princess and the 
Goblin; Back of the North Wind. 
Maemillan, $2.75 each. 
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WINNER OF THE $1,000 


ANGLICAN WRITERS’ AWARD 
A 
TESTAMENT 


OF 
TURNING 


DONET MEYNELL ROELOFS 


SUMMER SELECTION OF THE EPISCOPAL BOOK CLUB 
FOREWORD BY WILLIAM F. LEWIS, Bishop of Olympia 


A Testament of Turning is a real-life account of an educated woman’s 
search for God. It begins with agnosticism and finishes in conviction and 
faith. The presentation of her spiritual odyssey in letter form, beginning 
with her early skepticism and following a path through psychotherapy to 
an ever-deepening religious conviction. make it possible for the reader to 
have an intimate identification with one who is earnestly seeking for the 


truth among the doubts and conflicts of contemporary life. 


— CONTENTS — 


Letters to Uncle Frank Letter to Hugh 

Letter to Sarah Letter to My Relatives 
Letter to Milton Letter to Bob 

Letter to Madaline Letter to Sven 

Letter to Bishop Lewis Letter to Priscilla 


Letter to Sister Veronica, O.P. Letter to Father Ted 


“T have just finished reading Donet Meynell Roelofs’ A TESTAMENT OF 
TURNING. It is an intelligent and moving story of conversion from skepti- 
cism to Faith. Donet Meynell Roelofs is a young woman who already has 
had to face up to the grim realities of life and living. She is direct, simple, 
and clear as she relates her pilgrim’s progress.” 


—Ricuarp S. Warson, Missionary Bishop of Utah $3.25 


Postage paid on cash orders 


MorEHOUSE-BARLOW Co. 
14 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
29 East Madison Street, 261 Golden Gate Avenue, 


Chicago 2, Ill. San Francisco 2, Calif. 


FIT TO BE TIED by Charles E. 
ten and Donald E. McLean. 1247 
Greenwich, Seabury Press,  paj 
$1.50. Since it is fairly widely acce 
as fact that the majority of pa 
have abdicated their role as teae 
of their children about matters of - 
love, and marriage, the authors © 
here proposing a tested plan for 
local church to step into the gap | 
possibly to bridge it. Dr. Batten teag 
pastoral theology at Episcopal TI) 
logical School in Cambridge, and 
McLean is a pediatrician practicing, 
Winchester, Mass. The well-nigh 
versal enthusiasm of parents, teen-ag 
and leaders of youth in response 
this program so far should comny 
this useful volume to the attention 
the whole Church. 


WHO IS THIS? by Mary Crawf 
Illustrations by Antony Lewis. 95 
New York, Morehouse-Barlow, $2 
The author of this slender volu} 
subtitled “The Story of Jesus of N 
reth,’ combines the four evange 
with grace and simplicity into a sim 
unadorned narrative. The draw 
are very good indeed. It ought te 
enough to say that this book may 
chosen as a gift for any age—but 
yourself the treat of reading it first 


MARTIN BUBER: JEWISH E> 
TENTIALIST by Malcolm L. 

mond. 240 pp. New York, O¥ 
University Press, $4.50. A great m 
of us by this time will have h 
of the “I-Thou” and the “I-It” 

tionship and vaguely recall that it 
formulated by a man called Bp 
Not having heard of this great 

man-Jewish genius, however, will 
tract not at all from the pleasur 
reading the exceptionally well wr 
critical study of him by an assi 
professor of religion at Princetor 


FAITHFUL WITNESSES: Reg 
of Early Christian Martyrs. Ed? 
Rochie Hardie, editor. 80 pp. 
York, Association Press, paper, $ 
A very brief view of the world o 
martyrs through their own rec 
Explanatory notes by the editor, w) 
Professor of Church History at By 
ley Divinity School, New Hs 
Conn. 
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by Ada Campbell Rose 


Hidden in each of the sentences below is the name of a bird which is men- 
tioned in the Bible. For example, the word eagle may be seen in the first 
sentence. Can you find the other eight birds’ names? As a clue in each case, 
a biblical reference is given where you will find the bird mentioned. For 
answers see page 48. 
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David’s friendship with Jonathan shines—yea gleams—with trust- 
worthy affection. (Hidden in Il SAMUEL I, 23.) 


This bird sailed over the sea from the ark. (Look for him in GENESIS 
8, 8.) 


It was prophesied that this creature would nest and gather under her 
shadow little fledglings. (Search for her in IsataH 34, 15.) 


According to ancient Hebrew laws, wanton eating of certain birds 
was prohibited. (You'll find one in DEUTERONOMY 14, 16.) 


Does this bird fly with awkward movements or by wise guidance? 
(Check in Jos 39, 26.) 


The nest is where a mother bird gathers her brood together. (Try 
LuKE 13, 34.) 


A long-winged bird, darting from the barn’s wall, owes much to its 
swift flight. (From Proverss 26, 2.) 


This dignified, wading bird likes to rest or keep quiet by standing on 
one leg. (In JEREMIAH 8, 7.) 


Sometimes pink and sometimes white in color, you may see this 


long-legged bird flap away if you scare her on her nest. (See LEviTicus 
Up ek Ba) 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 
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SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


BOYS 


San Rarant Muarrary AcapremMy 


faver with God 
The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Recter ond Heodmester 


160 Shumwey Hell 
Shetteck School 


Feribavlt, Minnesota 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


ef 1901 
St. John the Divine 


Alec 


. & Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, W. Y. 


oOL* BOYS 


THE PATTERSON SCH 


1300 acre 


Gym- 


tutoring for boys 8 
4. or 6 weeks. 
catalog, write: 


For “Happy Va 
George F. Wiese, Box F 


legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School A Cellese Prep School 
ROTC Hener Schoo! On a College Campss 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mosntazin Top 
} fited. Grades $ Small a i 
. Craig Alderman, Supt.. Bax F. The Sewanee Mili- 
tary Academy, Sewanee. Tennessee. 


1 sports; 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 


A School for Boys whose mothers are 
| responsible for support and education 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1600 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 

work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box S. Paoli, Pa. 


COEDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOL 


the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
in the beautiful mountains 


coED 
AGES 6-12 


Ponies, 
$60 


ag, balanced diet. 
care. Average rate, 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-sducations!1 Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by the 
Seuthern Association. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location. 


Rezsonable Terms. For Information, write to 
JOHN F. POTTS, President 


N ANTONIO, home of 
‘ar Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
hes. A bilingual city. 
2 Coeducational. 
a by Texas Presby- 
accredited 6 degreés, 


“America’s most 


campus. 


James Woodin Laurie, President 


University, San Antonio, Texas 


E 


a dormitory for high 
om building, and St. 
prayer and religious in- 
life of the inter- 
The _ curriculum- is 
: t is $1800 for residents 

from $300 to $700 for day students. 
Jehn H. Bruce, Headmaster, 400 North Happy Hol- 
lew Boulevard, Omaha 32. Nebraska. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL — VIRGINIA 


Boys & girls, grades 1-8 Established 1909 
Boarding school in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Episcopal auspices. Carefully planned program 
provides for sound mental, moral, spiritual. 
physical, social growth. Dedicated staff. Sports, 
riding. Gymnasium. 115 miles, Washington, D.C.: 
near Charlottesville, Va. Board and tuition, $900. 
Summer camp. Write: Willits D. Ansel, Heod- 
meoster, Box F, St. George (Greene County), Virginia 


SAINT ANNE'S SCHOOL 


ris and boys, boarding 


Sisters of St. Anne. 


South York 


Address: The Sister Secretary, 


2701 


Street, Denver 10, Colorcdo 


ST. HILDA’S & 
ST. HUGH’S 


A Coeducational Episcopal Day School 
Full academic and cultural program from nurs 
college entrance. Literature, Science and Lai 
Stressed. Lower School at 621 West 113 De] 
School at 351 Riverside Drive. Adequate provision 9] 
athletics. After school play group available. | 
Session July 5-Aug. 19—Play & 
fees. 


Registrar, 621 West 113 St., N. 


Remedial. } 


ST. ANNE’S-IN-THE-HILLS 
INDIAN HILLS, COLORADO 


Camp for Girls, 8-15 Years 
June 26-August 23 
Under the direction of Sisters’ 6) 
St. Anne, (Episcopal). Sports 
Hand Crafts, Music, Riding 
Bible Study, etc. ’ 
Good Counselors, Chaplain — 
Member American Camping Ass 
Write Director 
2701 South York Street 
Denver 10, Colorado 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 
SEWANEE, TENN. 
Exclusively for high school girls. Honor §> 
stressed. Accredited. 
Please address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, C.S.M. 


— 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. 
school. High academic standards. In h 
Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. Sep) 
music and art departments. All sports. rit 
For “All Saints’ Today” and Bulletin, addt 


THE REV. JOHN MAURY ALLIN. Recta 
Box F Vicksburg, Miss 


wae 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOC€ 


50TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
One of the Church Schools in the 
of Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, gn 
9-12. Curriculum is well-rounded, empl 
is individual, based on principles of Chrit® 
democracy. Music, Art, Dramatics. Spp) 
riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virgin 
ST. ANNE'S SCHOOL, Charlottesville 2, W 


KEMPER HALL sot Year 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & 
Thorough college preparation and spr 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homen® 
courses. All sports. Junior school depar 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Siste® 
St. Mary. For catalog oddress: Box F. 


Stuart Hall 


Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for »% 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Vay 
Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Notable cor 
entrance record. Music, art. Gymnas 
entrance record. Music, art. Gymnas 
Charming atmosphere. Catalog. 


Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Headmist © 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


THE Episcop.» 


yp) BETHANY 


tere SCHOOL 
S —_ FORGIRLS 


+ 


ts of the Transfiguration 
Grades 1-9 


‘redited boarding and day school for 
ound basic education and training for 
in citizenship. Small classes; spacious 
3, Nurse in residence, extra-curricular 
Hes. Tuition $80 per month. For bro- 
write Sister-in-Charge. 


any School, 497 Albion Avenue, 
: Glendale, Ohio 


AINT ANNE’S SCHOOL 
18 Claremont Ave. 
Igton 74 Massachusetts 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 

through twelfth grade, con- 
ed by the Sisters of Saint Anne, 
t Boston. Terms moderate. 
dress: The Sister Secretary 


nnab More Academy 


Diocesan Girls’ School of Maryland 


57-12. Boarding, day. Accredited. Two pre- 
[programs of study. Established 1832. For 
sand pictures with full information, write: 


ine Offley Coleman, M.A., Headmistress 
Reisterstown 1, Maryland 


: 


information about schools and colleges 
‘may be had by writing them direct. 


= + WOMEN! 


Offer yourselves 


to Christ through 


f \ His Church in 


OFFICE OF DEACONESS 


to The Deaconess-in-charge, Central House 
aconesses, 1906 Orrington Ave., Evanston, 


1960 


Calendar of Events 


JUNE 
12 Trinity Sunday 
12-18 Province I! Finger Lakes Adult Edu- 
cation Conference, Colleges of the 
Senecas, Geneva, N.Y. 
16-19 Province IV Laymen's Conference, 


University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


19-24 Summer School of Religious Educa- 


tion for Youth of Province IV 
(Sewanee). Voorhees Jr. College, 
Denmark, S.C. Subject: ‘Youth's 


Problem of Choice."’ 

20-24 Conference for military chaplains 
of the Eastern Area and Veterans’ 
Administration chaplains, Seabury 
House, Greenwich, Conn. 

24 St. John Baptist 

29 St. Peter the Apostle 


JULY 


4 Independence Day 

Institute for Adult Christian Educa- 

tion, Indiana University, Blooming- 

ton, Ill. 

10-15 Summer School of Religious Educa- 
tion for clergy, laymen, and lay- 
women of Province IV (Sewanee). 
Okolona College, Okolona, Miss. 
Subject: ‘The Christian Family.’’ 

10-16 National Convention of Church 

Workers Among the Deaf, Evergreen 

Conference Center, Evergreen, Colo. 

Tenth Sewanee Conference on 

Church Music, Dubose Conference 

Center, Monteagle, Tenn. 


25 St. James the Apostle 


12-21 


AUGUST 
1-6 Short Music School, Province VI 
(Northwest). Evergreen Conference 


Center, Evergreen, Colo. 
6 The Transfiguration of Christ 
8-20 Long Music School, Province of the 
Northwest (VI), Evergreen Confer- 
ence Center, Evergreen, Colo. 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TV 


Television 
Mission at Mid-Century, 13 twenty-eight- 
and-a-half-minute films. Free. 
Man to Man, 13 fifteen-minute TV talks by 
the Rev. Theodore P. Ferris. Free. 
A Thought for Today, 22 one-minute in- 
spirational thoughts for station openings 
and closings. Free. 


Radio 
The Search, 52 fifteen-minute dramatic pro- 
grams, with Robert Young as host. For lo- 
cal radio stations. Free. 


Viewpoint, Saturdays, 6:15 to 6:30 p.m., 
EDST, Mutual Broadcasting Network. Fifteen- 
minute award-winning interviews. For local 
stations, 52, free. 


A Thought for Today, 26 one-minute in- 
spirational thoughts for station openings 
and closings. On one disc. Free. 


A Word for the Day, 26 new one-minute 
thoughtful spots with Bill Shipley. On one 
disc. Free. 


Trinity, 52 half-hour worship programs from 
Trinity Church, New York City. For local 
stations. Booking information from Division 
of Radio and TV, 281 Park Avenue South, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


VESTMENTS 


FOR 


the Altar 
the Clergy 
the Choir 


Custom-Sewn 
FINISHED 


AND 


“Make-it- Yourself” 
CUT-OUT KITS 


Send for 
LARGE CATALOGUE 


showing a_ side-by-side com- 

parison of prices for all types 

of vestments and hangings in 

both finished and cut-out kit 
form 


C.M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


BELLS e CHIMES e CARILLONS 


Bells from HOLLAND 


Makers of 58 hells 
for ramous Riverside 
Church, New York City 


van Bergen Bellfoundries, Inc. 


American Branch Greenwood, S, C, 


IMPORTED LINENS 


by the yard 
Altar Guilds will love these fine Irish Linens, 
Dacron and cottons. Also threads, needles, 
transfers, vestment patterns, etc. 


FREE SAMPLES—PRICE LISTS 


MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 


Church linens for 40 years 


Box 375-F Marblehead, Mass. 


YOUR COAT OF ARMS has symbolized your family name 
for centuries, a priceless heritage. Use it and benefit 
from the distinction it confers. Any coat of arms, British 
or European searched, sketched, described $4.00: 11 x 14 
*tachievement’’ in full color in a display folder suitable 
for framing $20.00. FREE INFORMATION on family, 


church and organization heraldry. V. H. Tatum, 2101 
Eastern Ave., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Member the Heraldry 
Society, East Knoyle, Wilts, England. 

per er eS OS Do or Dor he Dr ory Sore eo mre 
$ ST. MONICA’S HOME = 
j- 

% 125 HIGHLAND ST. ¢ 
§ ROXBURY 19, MASS. z 
} under care of £ 
iT Sisters of St. Margaret Sy 


& 
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Sterling Silver Cruet 


One-Half Pint, 614”, each......$ 70 
One: Pint, 81/5"; each 2. ke $105 


This cruet designed by me incorporates 
grace of form with fine craftsmanship. 
The functional design makes for ease 
in cleaning—the hinged cover is en- 
riched with a beautiful celtic cross of 
sturdy construction. Suitably engraved 
it becomes a lasting, useful memorial. 
° 


CHALICES « CIBORIA * CROSSES 
WAFER BOXES + CANDLESTICKS 
VASES * ALMS BASONS 


SESS x Glasier 


Church Craftsman 
143 East 54th Street NEW YORK 22 
ve 
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CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 
Materials by the yard. ‘‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Tel. CH 4-1070 14 West 40tn St. New York 18 


Saal 


~-—-—— 
EPISCOPAL SHIELD — STERLING 


Necklace $4.50 Cuff Links $5.00 
Lapel Pin $2.00 Tie Clip $3.75 
Bracelet Charm $1.80 Key Ring $2.50 
Bar Pin $4.00 Scatter Pin $2.00 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
MISSIONARY FUND 
Box 1636, Columbus, Ga. ( 


error er) 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


HAND MADE 


rrr re 


¥ WRITE FOR Flee CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


Dept. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


Seed POV AVOVAI DIGITAL OPI OD 
ey FUND RAISERS 

3 Sell HAND MADE COPPER JEWELRY % 
ae for your project, We'll send choice selec- ¥ 
ms tion on consignment. Pay after the drive ¢ 
a foy items sold, veturn balance, Ps 
3 DIO HOFFMANDO + 
3 201-F Day Street New Haven 11, Conn. id 
COLECOCM LOC FOL 60404060405 


Letters 


- . » I wish to add my words of con- 
gratulation to THE EPisCOPALIAN; I have 
been delighted and inspired by the con- 
tents of the first issues. 

It is my opinion that we have not had 
an official church publication which spoke 
to lay people in the world they live in. 
Our other magazines, though of good 
quality, present well what is to me the 
“Churchiness” of religion. This of course 
has its place and value. 

: An increasing number of my 
brethren, in addition to many concerned 
laymen, are beginning to realize that 
much of what the church says and does 
from within the confines of its ecclesias- 
tical shell, is irrelevant. Perhaps it’s not 
so much what the church has been saying 
that is irrelevant, but the way it presents, 
or has presented what it does to the Peo- 
ple of God. Your magazine with its ex- 
cellent articles on pertinent problems, its 
descriptions of the lives of outstanding 
clergy and laymen, and not least important 
its creative photography, has begun to 
break through this shell, 

The vitality of any man’s faith is in 
direct proportion to that man’s ability 
to interpret the historic Faith into terms 
which speak to his life, where he leads it, 
Your magazine does speak to life as I see 
it, in terms that are relevant, without 
destroying what you seek to present. | re- 
gard the publication of this magazine 
as another hopeful indication of what we 
all know to be true but often have diffi- 
culty expressing—that the “faith once 
delivered to the saints” is just as vital 
in the 20th century as it was in the 2nd. 


THE REV. HAROLD A, HOPKINS, JR. RECTOR 
Saint Andrew's Episcopal Church 
Millinochet, Maine. 


. . « How disappointing! Just FORTH 
with color. Could we have something but 
low church in every issue. 


No signature 
New York, New York 


Note: This is the first and the last com- 
ment we will run without. a signature. 
We would like to hear from you but we 
would like to know who you are too, If 
you are speaking on a controversial issue, 
we will withhold your signature if re- 
quested, 


+ « « THE MEMBERS AND STAFF OF THE 
GENERAL DEPARTMENT OF WOMEN’S WORK 
IN SESSION AT SEABURY HOUSE SEND TO 
YOU OUR CONGRATULATIONS AND APPRECIA- 
TION OF THE EPISCOPALIAN, 

GeoRGIA NEWCOMBER, CHAIRMAN 


«+ In THe EpiscopaLtiAN you say, DO 
something about TV (When Are We Going 
To DO Something about TV? by David 
Susskind, April, 1960). All right, but 
HOW? | agree with everything you say 
in your article, but have never known 
whom to write to express appreciation 
or irritation. It seems to me it would 
help if there were some central authority 


to whom we could express ourselves 


any program. cre 


Marion, Al 


e@ An older and considerably larger 
league in the magazine business, TV 
has recently provided a good answer 
question, Send your TV brickbats 
bouquets to whatever program you 
care of: TV Guide Viewer Services 
800, Radnor, Pa. The editors af 
Guide will send your comments 
people directly respensible for thé 
grams that cencern you. 


...A feeling of disappointment n 
me as | began reading the first issu) 
THe EpIsCOPALIAN. ... On page | 
give us a picture of the Presiding 
—a lovely, understanding, spiritual ~ 
Need he be nameless? Because it set 
to me I might be overcritical, I askeé 
different Episcopalians who the Pres: 
Bishop is. This was the score: four 
not know and were frank to say so; 

gave me wrong answers; three kne 
seems to me that an education oppor 

was missed by not giving the bish 

name. 

I try to remind myself that being § 
what beyond the mid-century mark 
perhaps I am old fashioned, But ne 
erence and respect be another casual 
our times? To me it is profoundly sf 
ing to find the vogue for first name cy 
extended to the ministry of the Epis 
Church. The Rev. Robert W. Castle 
believe in first name calling but ) 
sure he is not pleased to find himse 
his holy order repeatedly addresse- 
“Bob”... . Something so infinitely” 
can be lost if we fail to recognize 
clergy as ministers of Christ and d 
therefore, give them the respect ani 
erence that Holy Orders require, 
name calling will never do. : 

JANE RIG 


Flushing, New” 


@ First, you are right, We should hay 
the name of our Presiding Bishop, a 
Lichtenberger, with the article. S& 
hundreds of Episcopal clergy are 4 
by their Christian names. This nee} 
lower our respect for those in Holl 
ders. We will continue to print first ® 
when they are being used, 


... For the last six months I have 
compiling a list of Episcopalians why 
radio amateurs with the end in vite 
increasing the direct communicatioy 
tween the missions and the “fol! 
home.” Thus far we have the nan) 
about forty “hams” from Liber) 
Alaska. Perhaps you might put a ry 
in your columns for hams to ser 
their calls so we can get this going” 
Thanks for any help you can giv) 
THe Rev, CAMERON Harrior KL7 
St. Elizabeth's © 

Ketchikan, « 


Answers to quiz For Younger Ree 
on page 45; Eagle, Dove, Owl, & 
Hawk, Hen, Swallow, Stork, Here 
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R MEDITATION 


‘ME of us carve out careers these 
ays, and most of us work away at 
But who has a vocation? 
1e word “vocation” means _pri- 
ty. call.” The Bible is full of 
2s of calls and the responses to 
Underlying them all is the 
ht that man’s life is not a series 
ndom happenings. Some shaping 
went into our making, and what 
re has a fullfilment to be found in 
» work that is waiting for us in 
world. 


trhaps the best vocation story of 
s that of our Lord’s baptism and 
station, for in it the call to a voca- 
is realized with a completeness 
can guide us toward a better under- 
ing of our own place in life. 
nd straightway coming up out of 
water, he saw the heavens opened, 
the Spirit like a dove descending 
him: and there came a _ voice 
1 heaven, saying, Thou art my be- 
d Son, in whom I am well pleased. 


Jl of us are capable, in some small 
sure, of a moment like this, in 
ch we are given a true sense of 
self that God created us to be. The 
Id opens to us, and behind it we see 
shaping power that makes it and 
and hopes continually for its full- 
ent and ours. A girl writing her first 
‘theme, or teaching her first prac- 
Kindergarten class, or meeting a 
ng man, may know this moment. 
Moy perfecting a tennis shot, or re- 
ing a car, or painting a picture, may 
w it. The possibilities are almost 
léss—as many as there are individ- 
ft is a moment of power, when we 
w what we can do and might be. 
must pray for the vision and energy 
will enable us to say Yes to our 
as Jesus did to His. 
jut that is only half of the picture. 
Mark’s account continues: And 
rediately the spirit driveth him into 
wilderness. There are questions to 
asked and answered. What are we 


E, 1960 


A Yes-and-No Answer 


going to do with this newly-felt power? 
And, even more important, how are we 
going to do what we do? Any power 
is a temptation—it can be 
wrongly. 


used 


In the wilderness, Satan offers Jesus 
three ways of using His power. If we 
generalize them, we can see how they 
apply to our own powers and possi- 
bilities and choices. 

Jesus and Satan 
Command that these stones be made 


is hungry, says, 
bread. Are we going to use our power 
first and foremost for physical com- 
fort and personal gain—things that 
should be at most only a secondary 
aim? 

Then Satan takes Jesus up and sets 
Him on a pinnacle of the temple Cit 
would be hard to imagine a more con- 
spicuous spot, where more 
would see and be awed) and 
Cast thyself down: angels shall bear 


people 
says, 


thee up. Are we going to use our gifts 
to impress and overawe people? 

Then Satan shows Jesus all the king- 
doms of the world and says, All these 
things will I give thee if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me. Are we going 
to worship power for its own sake? 
Are we going to use our powers to 
gain ourselves more power? 


This half of the picture is the time 
of testing, when we see how we might 
go astray. We must pray for the clarity 
that will enable us to say No to life’s 
temptations, as Jesus did. 

We can find our work in life, and 
our life in work, only in this way. For 
if we answer a dull No to the Call, we 
are left with nothing more than a job 
to do. If we answer a thoughtless Yes 
to the Temptation, we set ourselves 
out on the sharp path of careerism. 
We must say both the Yes and the No 
with all our hearts, as Jesus did, de- 
veloping our possibilities to the fullest, 
and denying the wrong uses of them. 
In this balance lies all the difference 
between a job or career—and a voca- 


tion. —MARY MORRISON 


A dynamic rector 
calls for a 
reawakening in American 


church life 


With the 
Holy Spirit 
and With Fire 


SAMUEL M. 


SHOEMAKER 


Bluntly critical of the shallowness of 
much in today’s church life, this book 
calls for a new awareness of the power 
and presence of the Holy Spirit to add 
meaning and depth to life in the modern 
world. Dr. Shoemaker describes the 
meaning of the Holy Spirit in the life of 
the Church and the individual, shows 
how the Christian can come into the 
stream of the Holy Spirit, and relates this 
experience to evangelistic witness. 
Further, he describes, with many actual 
examples, what groups of Christians ean 
do when they make themselves channels 
of the Holy Spirit to influence family life, 
business, the parish church, and, ulti- 
mately, the world at large. Writing with 


simplicity and warmth, Dr. Shoemaker 
discusses the following: 


How to Start a Group 
The Holy 


selves 


@® Our Situation Today 

@ The Experience of the Holy 
Spirit 

@ Coming into the Stream of 
the Spirit 

@® Reason and the Holy Spirit 

® The New Reformation 

@® The Holy Spirit and Evan- 
gelism 

® The Holy Spirit and the 
Church 

® The Holy Spirit and the Lay- 
man 

e 

we 


Spirit and Our- 


Dr. Shoemaker, a Rector of Calvary Epis- 
copal church, Pittsburgh, is also a leader 
in evangelical activities. 


At all bookstores @ $2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
N.Y. 16 
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ynutacturers of Church Worship Aids 
exclusively for over a quarter of a 
century...Write for catalog and listing 
of loc dealers desirous of serving you. 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO. 


& 70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 


Dept. 17 k 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


1959 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. They enable you to earn money for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


were sold in 


This Remarkable New 
Tax-FreeLife IncomePlan 


is “the best | ever heard of,” 
says a leading investment banker 


Here is why he plans to convert stocks to 

an American Bible Society Life Income 

Agreement, 

1 No capital gains tax or gift tax to report 
on converted securities 

2 A big contribution deduction 

3 Reduced annual income tax 

4 Tax-free income for life and for a sur- 
vivor, if desired 

5 Much more net income than before 

6 Reduced estate tax 

7 AND the big satisfaction of helping to 
place the Scriptures in over 250 languages 
in the hands of spiritually hungry people 
throughout the world. 

We'll be glad to show you what we have 
done for others and exactly how much 
you can gain financially through this plan. 
Write today! 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. &M-60 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation informa- 
| tion on the American Bible Society Life In- 
| come Plan on amounts of $1000 or more. 
Fans 


[} Mrs 


Name fj Miss 


Address Ss 


City —— — 


D Mr | 


Zone = 


| 


Know Your Diocese | 


t--) 
Hamptog R, 
y Fe 


Waterloo Du ne 
Manchester By 


4 
Some Indian scout, looking over an expanse of green fields many generat) 
ago, started a powerful rumor. He said (with admiration, we presume) “lov 
or, “this is the place.” Then he told his friends about it, and soon the word) 
around that Iowa was, indeed, quite a place—to live the good life. More 
two and one-half million lowans later, the place is quilted with fields of grain 
corn, In fact, lowans feed one out of ten of their fellow Americans. 

Six bishops and one hundred and eighty years after its founding, the Die 
of lowa is still proving that the state is a wonderful place—to build a chu 
The pony, prayerbook, and priest kind of ministry has evolved into a dic’ 
of sixty-eight fifty-two clergy and 136 
readers. The past decade has seen a twenty-six per cent increase in communi) 
strength and seventy-two per cent growth in church school enrollment. 

Such expansion of Church membership is never accidental. More and 1 


parishes and missions served by 


people flock to Iowa each year, in the first place. But beyond this, the one ov 
every hundred Iowans who is an Episcopalian seems determined to draw 
neighbors into the Church too. During the centennial celebration, for exany 
the Episcopal Men of Iowa undertook a visitation evangelism plan. To reach 


most people the fastest, the campaign began with a series of twelve display 
in the Jowa Sunday papers, discussing questions frequently aimed at the Chu 

When the 108th annual convention met last month in the see city, Des Mow 
it became clear that Iowa is at that happy junction where the demand is gre 
than the supply. Land for church sites and funds for building were the deleg® 
chief concern. 


SINCE the Rt Rev. Gordon V. Smith was elected to the episeepate a de 
ago, the baptized membership of the Church in lowa has climbed to over 20, 
an increase of thirty-three per cent, 

Behind this solid growth is a modest leader known to Episcopalians and 
Episcopalians alike for his charm, his dry humor, and his dedication to his 
as Bishop of lowa. 

Bishop Smith represents the Sixth Province on the National 
Council and serves as chairman of its Christian Education Depart- 
ment. A graduate of Kalamazoo College and General Theological 
Seminary, he is a board member of several educational institutions 
and a member of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
He is married to the former Leona Hollister; they have two.children., 
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The New Hammond Extravoice Organ in walnut. 


This new Hammond Organ can be in your church 


next Sunday for the lowest Hammond price ever! 


> 
THE NEW HAMMOND Crtraveice ORGAN §895*, Only $25 Down 


> price has kept your church from enjoying the magnificent @ the graceful cabinetry that is also so compact: it occupies 
vusic of a Hammond Organ, it needn't any more. but 4 ft. by 2 ft. 

or now your church can own the newest Hammond model, the @ the famed Hammond craftsmanship that will assure faithful 
ew EXtravoice Organ, for the lowest price in Hammond history service, year after year. 


only $895," , : : 
Don’t deprive your church of a Hammond Organ any longer. 


<ul your Hammond dealer today and have him show your com- CaP one omingnd ieales 


littee all of the Extravoice features, such as: 


the rich tones ofthree keyboards, played froma single keyboard, HAMMOND ORGAN... music's most glorious voice 


Gee mee eee ee ee ee + a 
i i 

* ! Hamatonn Orcan Company, 4247 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Tl. 1 

ee i ‘ meee r : ! 

TT I | Please send free folder on Extravoice Organ. i 

& : Please send free booklet on organ fund raising. 

j Please send color catalog of Hammond church organs. | 

! ! 

t Name_____ Ss er te at i 

. ! 

; fee a ee ne _-. , 

: ola, Sek 8 eat Sone Sele ete at eee 

| City i ee 1 

The Spinet Model of The Concert Model of i a] eae 1 
the Hammond Organ. the Hammond Organ. . ! 


Whey 


LOD ay, 
ti: 


0 THOUSANDS of poor children from the city slums, 
ezapein 33 is spelled MONT LAWN, Christian Her- 
ald’s Children’s Home. 

For here, in this beautiful wonderland of nature, they 
learn the inexpressible joy of carefree play in sunny 
meadows and under big friendly trees. For two glorious 


weeks, they are privileged to eat all they want of good,. 


wholesome food ... sleep dreamlessly in clean beds... 
get plenty of fun and exercise in fresh country air 
... make new friends... learn useful hobbies and handi- 
crafts ... and have the counsel of wise and loving 
grown-ups, 

To be sure, at the end of two weeks they must return 
to their crowded, often dirty and ill-smelling tenements. 
But with a difference! Now they carry in their hearts a 
prayer of thanks to God... a happiness remembered 
...a dream of a better life... and the inspiring hope 
that next summer someone who is generous and kind 
will give them another two weeks of sublime happiness! 

No one can pay his own way to Mont Lawn. Each and 
every underprivileged child who goes there is the grate- 
ful recipient of someone’s thoughtful generosity. 


$500.00 endows a bed in $40.00 will give one child 


perpetuity a full two weeks’ vacation 


$120.00 will give 3 chil- $20.00 will give one child 


, < 
dren a full two weeks’ vaca- @% full weeks’ vacation 


tion at Mont Lawn — and may $ 3.00 will provide one 
be paid at the rate of $10 per day of happiness for a child 
month -..and any amount will help 


YOUR CONTRIBUTION IS DEDUCTIBLE ON INCOME TAX RETURN 


Happiness 
ike this 


In fact, there would be no Mont Lawn at all... no tw 
weeks of happiness for these boys and girls, if © 
weren’t for people like you! ! 

Somewhere... now... in the teeming city, a chi 
is praying earnestly that he or she can go back to th 
wonderful place — or go there for the first time! 

Can you hear this prayer? Can you help us answé 
it? For now — is “next year’. Now is the time we mug 
decide how many or how few children will be allowé 
to go to Mont Lawn. Hundreds are waiting hopefull 
Only you can decide. 

Happiness is a two-way street. It is possible that you 
happiness — in giving + will be even greater than thé 
of the child to whom you give so much! Help us no 
if you can. Even the smallest gifts are grateful 
received! 
me — 
CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 


Business Office: 27 EAST 39TH STREET, Room 170 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


’ 
Yes, I want to sponsor wonderful inspiring vacations for slum ehile 
dren in God's outdoors. 
) I enclose $10 as my first month's gift, I will endeavor to give $1 
each month, but I understand that I may cancel the arrangement at 
any time. 


I enclose 
O $120 (gives 3 children 2 weeks at Mont Lawn) 
O $ 40 (gives one child 2 weeks) 
O $ 20 ‘gives one child 1 week) 
0 I cannot provide a complete vacation, but I 
wish to have a share in this plan and I enclone $,...seeeeeeeeaeee 


My NOM .s iacoscesvres Oeeseeneesdee edoenes vaeeoes seeeeereereseoeeeeeueeeane 
RAGIOG ck cs crevecvices Cad aaea ver TnsthieetceVausadrs paceereervetoeerscesenaeee 
Cis SS cas cernniear eel foabashaed padhe res + LONG: os AOACr co cvvrtauten venue 


